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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

Owing to the Crown having acquired Nos. 4 
and 22, Took’s Court, the Printing and Pub 
lishing Departments are now REMOVED to 
the New Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 


The article of Mr. Clinch on the historical 
associations connected with Took’s Court, 
Bream’s Buildings, and the neighbourhood, 
with illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes, will 
be given in our next number. 





ote ae 


THE HOUSE OF WINCHESTER, 
luded from p. 142.) 

Queen Elizabeth, on December 2, 1594, 
licensed to alienate in capito the manor of Ash- 
more, and premises there, to Benjamin Tichborne 
and Francis Shrimpton, in trust for Jane Lam- 
bert for life, with respective remainders in favour 
of her four natural children, according to seniority 
in tail male, with an ultimate remainder to the 
third Marquis of Winchester in fee. 

On March 1, 1595, the above trustees, by 
direction of the then marquis, granted same pre- 
mises to Richard Beconsaw and John Lambert 
(Jane’s brother), to uses of the foregoing licence, 
with attornment of the copyhold tenants to Jane 


(C 


i} 


| Lambert at her court held for the same manor, 
}and among those who then attorned was one 
Elizabeth Lambert, of Ashmore, who held copy- 
holds thereof, doing service as a customary tenant 
at Jane Lambert’s court on October 15, 1594. 

The title is followed down by a bargain and 
| sale of January 19, indenture of January 21, and 
| fine levied Hilary, 44 Elizabeth, whereby the pre- 
mises (in pursuance of the articles of agreement in 
| the compromise of the first suit) were settled to 

similar uses, Jane Lambert being then described 
jas wife of Gerrard Fleetwood, while William 
| Pawlett was described as of Edington, Wilts, Esq. 

By subsequent deeds the Ashmore premises 
were conveyed by William Pawlett respectively 
to the families of Alner, Arnold, Cole, Combe, 
Foyle, Goddard, and Maullens, but the manor is 
not mentioned in any of the deeds, and Hutchins 
has an idea, without, however, giving legal proof, 
that the trustees sold the manor. 

Sir Gerrard Fleetwood and Lady Jane his 
wife were also interested in the manors of Alling- 
ton and Bratton. After Lady Jane’s death he 
married, secondly, Isabel, daughter of Henry 
Neville, Esq., of Grove, com. Notts, widow 
respectively of Sir John Harpur and Sir Peter 
Freshville. I suspect he was identical with Sir 
Gerrard Fleetwood, of Crawley, Hants, who was 
fined in 1647. 

Sir William Pawlett, the e!dest natural son, 
was described in a licence granted 41 Eliz. as of 
the Middle Temple, London, and on February 10, 
44 Eliz., had granted to him the manor, farm, and 
lands of Whaddon, and farm of Ashley, in Portes- 
| bam, Dorset, for ninety years, at 9/. 19s. rent, 
which premises had been the inheritance of the 
| noble house of Winchester for some years then 
| previous, being mentioned in a deed of Jan. 25, 
7 James I., as belonging to that family, and 
included the rectory, advowson, tithes, &c., of 
| Portesham, and other considerable estates there, 
|some of which afterwards passed to the Napier 
| family, as shown by legal records. His I.P.M. 
| was taken at Wokingham, Nov. 5, 5 Chas. I., he 
dying seised of three messuages and eight vir- 
gates of land in Asbmore, with premises in 
Edington, &c., on March 3, 1628/9, he making 
his nuncupative will the same day, appointing his 
brother, Sir John Pawlett, of Hide Street, Win- 
chester, his executor, who proved same April 28, 
1629. By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Seymour, he had issue, besides five daughters— 
Honor Pawlett ; Elizabeth, wife of Robert Deve- 
reux, Earl of Essex, and Sir Thomas Higgins, of 
Grevell, Hants; Frances, wife of Col. Thomas 
Leveson, Governor of Dudley Castle; Mary Paw- 
lett, and Alice Pawlett—two sons: 1. William 
Pawlett, son and heir, aged sixteen, 1629 ; heir 
under father’s will ; sold mancr of Allington, 29 
Chas, II. ; was presumably of Bickton, Hants, Esq.; 
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will dated November 3, 1683; proved April 24, 
1684 ; had two sons: William Pawlett, of Bick- 
ton, born about 1662; married Marthe, daughter 
of Samuel Ironside, of Leighton Buzzard, Beds ; 
and Richard Pawlett. 2. Essex Pawlett, second 
son, joined brother William in sale of Allington, 
29 Chas. 11.; patron of Portesham Rectory, 1681, 
who by Margaret, his wife, had three daughters, 
Philadelphia, wife of Thomas Hussey, both buried 
at Edmondsham, Dorset; he in 1684, she in 
1714/5; Margaret Pawlett, of the Close, New 
Sarum, Wilts, spinster; formerly of Shaston, 
Dorset ; mortgagee in 1722 of William Lambert’s 
property in Ashmore ; afterwards trustee for sale 
thereof ; patron of Portesham, 1731 ; will dated 
March 6, 1731 ; proved March 9, 1734; desired 
to be buried with her dear parents at Wiochester; 
and another daughter, whomarried George Browne, 
of Blandford, doctor of physic. He in his will, 
dated February 11, proved March 22, 1727/8, 
called Margaret Pawlett his sister-in-law, giving 
Stephen Lambert 10/.; this testator had the re- 
mainder, in the event of the testator’s sons dying 
sine prole, under will of kinsman Sir George 
Browne, of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Bart., and 
by his own will appointed his cousin, Anthony 
Browne, son of Sir George Browne, his residuary 
legatee and executor. 

Sir Jobn Pawlett, second natural son, was of 
Hide Street, Winchester; said to have given 
twenty nobles by will to Vicar of Portesbam ; 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John 
Stump, of Malmesbury, Wilts. 

Sir Hercules Pawlett, third natnral son, married 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Henry Giffard, and had 
two sons, Hercules and William. In 1686/7 Her- 
cules Pawlett, of St. Clement’s Dane’s, Middlesex, 
died intestate, and Hercules his son administered. 

Sir Hector Pawlett, fourth natural son, married 
Jane Butler, and had issue William and Theophila. 

It will have been seen that Lady Jane Fleet- 
wood was a member of the Maidenbradley family; 
but a writer on the history of Ashmore has 
expressed an opinion that “the Lamberts, who 
were copyholders in the manor of Ashmore, had 
no relation to Mrs. Jane Lambert, lady of the 
manor.” These copyholders were, however, 
undoubtedly of some antiquity at Ashmore, what- 
ever their origin may have been, and the fact of 
the Maidenbradley family holding property here 
towards the end of the sixteenth century may 
have been a mere coincidence, and does not in 
itself prove relationship. In 1457 and 1468 Alan 
Lambert (an early name) was presented to the 
Cranbourne Chase court for cutting wood in Bur- 
sey’s woods, Ashmore, and in 1495 again presented, 
under Gundervyle (close to Ashmore) for breaking 
assize of beer, while in 24 Hen. VII. he is shown 
as holding lands, late of Stephen Harte, in Tarrant 
Gunville, where in 1493 Richard and Robert 





Lambert were living. Another Robert Lambert 
married a daughter of John Alner, of Tarrant 
Launceston, as is shown by the latter’s will in 
1596, which Richard Lambert witnessed, but I 
think this Robert and Richard were members of 
the Boyton Lamberts, who I find from records 
holding property about this part at this period. 
William Lambert, of Ashmore, was presented 
at Cranbourne Chase court, 1515, for allowing pigs 
to go unrung in Chase, and 1516-17-18 for default 
of suit in Cranbourne hundred ; and the family 
were here until 1594, when Elizabeth Lambert, 
the Ashmore copyholder, did service at Jane 
Lambert’s court as a customary tenant. Thomas 
Lambert, of Ashmore, tailor, in will of March 6, 
1632, mentions mother Christian Lambert 
(Nicholas Lambert married Christian Butler in 
1593) ; wife, Ano Lambert; infant son, John 
Lambert; to be buried at Ashmore, where he held 
property. William Lambert enfrancliised Asb- 
more copyholds 1634, and he in 1616 witnessed 
the seisen taken for Sir William Pawlett. Stephen 
Lambert, presented 1625 by tithingman of Ash- 
more for default of suit of court, being mentioued 
in Subsidy Roll and Protestation Return 1642 for 
Ashmore, where he was buried Candlemas Day, 
1667. From here the Lamberts are carried down 
to this day. A portion of the Maidenbradley 
Lamberts migrated to London, Kent, Essex, and 
other counties. Henry W. Acprep. 
181, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 


May I draw Mr. ALpren’s attention to another 
connexion between the names of Paulett, Lambert, 
and Fleetwood? He has shown that Jane Lam- 
bert, mistress of the third Marquis of Winchester, 
married, after the death of the marquis in 1598, 
as first wife of Sir Gerrard Fleetwood, son of Sir 
William Fleetwood, of Great Missenden, county 
Bucks. From Archdale’s Lodge (art. “Cavan, E.”) 
we learn that Walter Lambert, or Lambart (father 
by his first wife of the first Lord Cavan), married 
for his second wife a daughter of Sir George 
Paulett, the Governor of Londonderry, killed 
there in 1608, brother of the third Marquis of 
Winchester. It also appears that Sir Oliver 
Lambart, first Lord Cavan aforesaid, married 
Hester, daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, of 
Carrington Manor, co. Bedford. 

I am not aware if there was any connexio 
between Jane Lambert and the ancestors of the 
Earl of Cavan, or between the Fleetwoods of Mis- 
senden and those of Carrington. Siema. 





BOHEMIA. 

Henri Murger, in ‘ La Vie de Bobéme,’ chap. 
xxii., says—that is, he makes Marcel say, when he 
has resolved to bid adieu to ‘*‘ Bohemia ”—“ purge 
and leave sack,” as Falstaff bas it :—‘“ On peut 
étre un pote ou un artiste véritable en se tenant 
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les pieds chauds et en faisant ges trois repas, Quoi 
qu'on dise et quoi qu’on fasse, si l’on veut arriver 
& quelque chose il faut toujours prendre la route 
du lieucommun.” This, I venture to think, is not 


strictly correct. It may be, or probably is, better | 
to take “la route du lieu commun,” in order to | 
arrive ‘4 quelque chose,” but it can hardly be | 
said to be absolutely necessary, as Marcel avers. | 
Let us take some notable instances in our own | 
literary history. The daily life of Sir Walter | 
Scott and of his friend and confrére William | 
Wordsworth was as orderly and regular—in | 
Wordsworth’s case one might almost say hum- 
drum—as that of “the old Government clerk” 
so faithfully sketched in Mr. Locker-Lampson’s 
*London Lyrics.’ On the other hand, Burns, 
Byron, and Shelley were literary and social “ free 
lances” and ‘“ Bohemians” of a pronounced but, 
of course, very high type. Now I think we must 
allow that Burns, Byron, and Shelley, with all 
their Bohemianism, were (speaking generally) as 
great geniuses as were Scott and Wordsworth, 
and that, in their own way, they arrived “a 
quelque chose” as much as—not more than—the 
two “orderly” poets did. To put it in another 
and more interesting way—‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ the 
third and fourth cantos of ‘Childe Harold,’ and 
* Adonais,’ are as valuable contributions to Eng- 
land's literature as are ‘Marmion’ and Words- 
worth’s ‘Yarrow’ trilogy and ‘Tintern Abbey.’ 
Yet the authors of ‘ Marmion’ and the ‘ Yarrow’ 
trilogy belonged to the “party of order,” the 
authors of ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘ Childe Harold,’ and 
* Adonais,’ to the party of disorder. I do not use 
the latter term disrespectfully ; I have far too 





Grub Street last century, in his essay on Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Johnson,’ reads like a chapter of ‘ La Vie 
de Boheme’: — 

“ After months of starvation and despair, a full third 
night or a well-received dedication filled the pocket of 
the lean ragged unwashed poet with guineas. He has- 
tened to enjoy those luxuries with the images of which 
his mind had been haunted while he was sleeping 
amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish 
ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of taverns soon qualified 
him for another year of night-cellars...... Sometimes blaz- 
ing in gold-laced hats and waistcoats; sometimes lying 
in bed because their coats had gone to pieces, or wearing 
paper cravats because their linen was in pawn.” 

Compare with this Rodolphe in the fourth chap- 
ter of ‘La Vie de Bobéme,’ after the forty francs 
which his drama of the ‘ Vengeur’ bad brought 
him had gone to join “les neiges d’ antan” :— 
“Quelque temps aprés, c’était la belle saison, 
Rodolphe demeurait avenue de Saint Cloud, dans 
le troisieme arbre & gauche en sortant du bois de 
Boulogne, sur la cinquitme branche.” In this 
case Pompey was even more like Cvesar than 
Cesar was like Pompey, because Rodolphe’s gite 
in the tree is obviously a joke, whereas Macaulay’s 
Grub Street writer’s couch in the cinders was 
doubtless a stern reality. Compare also the Grub 
Street writers in Macaulay’s essay, “ standing at 
the window of an eating-house in Porridge Island 
to snuff up the scent of what they could not afford 
to taste,” with an exactly similar scene on Christ- 
mas Eve in ‘La Vie de Bohéme,’ chap. xxii. 
(Marcel and Rodolphe at the charcutier’s shop 
window). Clearly Murger was unacquainted with 
Macaulay's essay. I fancy Thackeray also could 
have given Murger some light on the subject of 


much reverence for a great poet to do such aj London nineteenth century “Bohemianism.” I 


thing. I use it only as an antithesis to “order.” | 


I am far from wishing to defend literary or artisiic | Shakespeare ‘‘ces 
Indeed I have little reason to alludes to Chatterton in passing, thereby recog- 
Occasional glimpses into the regions of | nizing English “‘ Bohemianism ” to some extent. 
Jonatuan Bovucuier. 


“ Bohemianism.” 
do so. 
London “ Bohemianism ” in my metropolitan days | 
lang syne did not impress me with a favourable | 
opinion of “la vie de Bobeme.” 
point out that Murger is—as I think—mistaken 


I only wish to | - 


ought to state that Murger calls Molitre and 
illustres bohémiens,” and 


Ropley, Alresford, 


Caxton’s ‘Boox or Covurrtesy.’—In a review 


in his reasoning. Genius is equally genius, whether | of George Washington's ‘ Rules of Civility ’ which 


its possessor is a Wordsworth with his common- | appeared last year in the Academy (April 18), the 


place daily life of tea-table domesticities, or a 
Shelley running a tilt against most of the received 
usages and opinions of the world around him. 
There is one more point which I should like to 
notice. In his interesting preface Marger says, 
“Nous ajouterons que la Boheme n’existe et 
n’est possible qu’a Paris.” This seems to me a 
strange remark. I imagine that there has been, 
and I dare say still is,as much literary and artistic 
“‘Bohemianism ” in London as there ever was in 
Paris, though, as one might expect from the differ- 
ence of temperament of the two nations, the 
*‘ Bohemianism ” of London is of a different type 
from that of Paris. Macaulay's description of 


writer says, ‘* ‘Ii Galateo’ of Della Casa and ‘II 
Cortigiano’ of Castiglioni are, so far as I know, 
the oldest books of civility in our modern litera- 
ture.” Della Casa was born in 1503, more than 
twenty years after the publication of Caxton’s 
‘Book of Courtesy,’ which, although the exact 
| date has not yet been ascertained, was certainly, 
according to Mr. Blades, printed not later than 
1479. Nor was this the first book on the subject, 
for the ‘ Book of Good Manners,’ also printed by 
| Caxton, was a translation made, as Caxton him- 
| self informs us, in 1486, and printed in the 
| following year, from the French work of Jacques 
| le Grant, who presented it, as Mr. Blades informs 
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us on the authority of one of the MSS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, in the year 1409 to 
Prince John, son of King Charles VI. ‘II Cor- 
igiano’ must also be of much later date than the 
‘Book of Courtesy,’ as its author was only just 
born when the ‘ Book of Courtesy’ —.. 


« ate 


Pace—Caristmas.—In the current number of 
the Church Quarterly Review, No. Ixvi. (p. 439), 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, the editor of the ‘Span- 
ish Calendar of State Papers, &c.,’ is taken to 
task for that he, a Spaniard, shows himself igno- 
rant or oblivious of the fact that “ Pasqua in 
Spanish means Christmas and Pentecost as well 
as Easter,” and for “supposing that Easterffcould 
fall in June or December.” 

Pascha, according to Durand, cited by Du 
Cange, may be used of “quodlibet magnum 
festum.”” When we turn to its vernacular forms 
among the Romance peoples, it is interesting to 
note Villebardouin writing (‘Conqueste de Con- 
stantinople,’ chap. cxli. sub fin.): ‘* Ensi furent 
Ja semaine entre les deus Pasques,” meaning Palm 
Sunday and Easter Sunday. The hero and heroine 
of the old romance ‘Flore et Blanceflor’ were born 
together “Je jor de le paske flourie” (Palm 
Sunday), and 

li doi enfant, quant furent né, 

de la feste furent nomé. 

la Crestyene [the girl) por l’onor 

de la feste ot non Blanceflor : 

li rois noma son cier fil Floire. 
But I will not go fully into the continental uses of 
the word, wishing specially to show its connexion 
with Christmas. We find the French formerly 
calling Christmas “ pasque de Noel,” and (accord- 
ing to Sir H. Nicolas) “Pique without any 
addition,” asit was “distinguished from the feast of 
the Resurrection by the latter being called ‘ Les 
grandes Pigues.’” In anold Italian ‘ Esposizione 
del Pater Noster,’ Christmas is spoken of as “ la 
pasqua della Nativitade ;” and we find “ pasqua 
di Natale” in modern dictionaries. The Spanish 
use has been already referred to, and the Portu- 

ese also have their “pascoa da Natividade.” 

In Middle English we meet with “ pasche,” 
“ paske,” “pass,” ‘‘ pace,” as the name of the 
Easter festival; and ‘‘ pace” survives to the 
present day all over the north of England, in the 
term ‘‘Pace-egg:.” Only one example of imitation 
of the continental use, so faras I know, is extant in 
a M. E. writing, namely, the metrical ‘ Life of St. 


Dominice.” Unfortunately, in the glossarial index 

‘*pace” is represented as used in error for Christ- 
|mas. Perbaps other instances of the use of the 
| word in this extended meaning may be known to 
| readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Leary.—I believe this slang word, often used 
in the sense of “knowing,” to be a word of quite 
respectable origin. It has been derived from M. 
E. leren, to teach ; but that is not the way to form 
an adjective, and the substantival form is lore. 
I have no doubt that, like several other slang 
terms, it is of Dutch origin. If we start, not from 
the E. cre, but from the cognate Du. leer, all 
comes right. Kilian gives ‘‘ Leerigh, docilis”; so 
that the original sense was “‘ apt to learn.” 

I think it very likely that we borrowed the sub- 
stantive at the same time, as I find it in the last 
line but one of ‘The Wife Lapped in Morrelles 
Skin,’ printed in Hazlitt’s ‘Early Popular Poetry,’ 
iv. 226 :— 

Because she was of a shrewde /eerc, 
Thus was she served in this maner. 

The date of this piece is a little before 1575. 
Words came in from the Dutch in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Water W. Sxear. 


MovseE Fork-Lore: Human soUL APPEARING 
as A Mouse.—According to a Swabian legend, a 
maid-servant in the ‘‘ Oberland” was obliged to 
go schratteleweis; that is to say, she was one of 
the unfortunates who are compelled to become 
nightmares, and to visit stables and cattle-sheds, 
against their will, for the purpose of stifling or 
crushing the live-stock by pressure. When she 
was out on her expeditions her body lay as if dead 
on her bed, or on the floor of the dwelling-room 
in her employer’s house, but her soul crept out of 
her mouth in the form of a white mouse. The 
mother of the maid was a Schratt, and the girl 
had inherited the practice from her. Now the 
girl became quite ill from over-strain, so her 
master guessed what was wrong, and began to 
watch her. One night at twelve o’clock he saw 
her in the sitting-room, where she fell down ; and 
then a white mouse went out of the window 
towards the out-buildings. The farmer hastened 
to the stable, and took away the plank which led 
as a bridge over the pool of manure-water, so that 
the mouse could not enter the stable. But as a 
Schrattele must prees something, in any case, it 
squeezed the great oak tree lying in the court- 





Cuthbert,’ lately published by the Surtees Society. | yard, and the next day the maid-servant was blue 
At |. 3393 we read of the saint : | from pressure. Then her employer spoke to her 
Done solempnite of pace, | privately, and told her what he had observed. 
To farne agayne he takes his trace. The girl wept, and excused herself, because she 


That “ pace” here means Christmas is shown by | had inherited the evil; and the farmer said he 
comparison with the Latin original: ‘“ Repetit | would help her, if possible, cost what it might. 
autem insulam mansionemque suam vir Dei Cud- | But the maid said, “‘ Then I must press the finest 
berctus mox peracta die solemni WNativitatis | horse in the stable to death.” Stirred by com- 
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passion, the farmer consented, and from that hour 
the girl was delivered. Cf. Dr. Anton Birlinger, 
‘ Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben,’ i. 303. Swabian 
witches are credited with the power of making 
mice (ibid., i. 315). In Diirmentingen there was 
an old crone who made her grandchildren white 
mice for playthings. The neighbours’ children 
talked at home of the pretty little mice, so the 
judicial authority seized the woman, and she was 
burnt as a witch (tbid., i. 316). 

Similar stories are also to be met with in Baden 
and the neighbouring districts. For example, in 
Werbach a girl six years of age once came home 
from her godmother’s and told her mother that 
she had learnt how to make mice and thunder- 
storms. The mother forbade the child strictly to 
go to her godmother’s again, and sewed organy 
and St. John’s wort in her clothes. In spite of 
the prohibition the child went by stealth to her 
godmother, and was led by her into the cellar, 
where the devil waited for her. But at sight of 
the girl he exclaimed :— 

Organy and St. John’s wort, 

Take away my bride from me ; 
for,on account of the plants sewn in her garments, 
he had no more pewer over the child. B. Baader, 
‘Neugesammelte Volkssagen aus dem Lande 
Baden,’ p. 110. The same authority tells us (p. 35) 
that, according to legend, on his journey to Con- 
stance St. Bernard stayed at Freiburg, and since 
his visit the room he occupied has been free from 
mice. Mabe Peacock. 


Arms or Potiic: Famity.—In a recent 

number of the Atheneum, when reviewing Mr. 
Woodward's new book on heraldry, the anonymous 
writer makes the following extraordinary comment 
upon the arms of the Pullici family of Verona. 
The shield or is semé of fleas sable, &c., and 
anent this we are told that— 
“the old heralds, who pretended to find in armorial 
charges the hieroglyphic of the moral character of the 
bearer, would no doubt have discovered in the Pullici 
charges the symbols of restless activity and relentless 
bloodthirstiness.” 

Has the sage ever heard anything about canting 
arms? Pulicit means “fleas” in Italian, and hence 
the charge. L. L. K. 

[ Fleas are, of course, “ symbols of reatless activity and 
relentless bloodthirstiness,.”’ | 


Vert: Vait.—In Pope's famous description of 
Bentley before the Goddess of Dulness (‘ Dunciad,’ 
iv.), this couplet occurs in all the editions I have 
seen :— 

Hia hat, which never veil'd to human pride, 
Walker with reverence took and laid aside. 
This is the reading of the first Aldine text, and it 
is that which Mark Pattison gives in his selections 
from Pope in Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ vol. iii. 
There seems to be little doubt that Pope meant 





vail'd, whatever he may have written. This verb, 
signifying “lowered,” is familiar, with transitive 
force, in the passage descriptive of Salarino’s sym- 
pathy with those concerned in merchandise (‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ I. i. 28) :— 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shal!ows and of flats. 

And eee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 

Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 

To kiss her burial. 
The same usage is observable in ‘ Pericles,’ IT. iii. 
42 :— 

None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 

Did vad! their crowns to his supremacy, 

Editors of Scott’s ‘Marmion’ have been con- 
siderably exercised over the appearance of the 
same verb in that poem, canto iii, 234 :— 

And proudest princes vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slave— 
a reading about which there need, surely, have 
never been any difficulty at all. 

As an intransitive verb vail is likewise far from 
uncommon. The editors of the Clarendon Press 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ annotating the passage 
already quoted, refer to Marlowe's ‘ Jew of Malta,’ 
I. ii, 11 :— 

Because we vail’d not to the Spanish fleet ; 
and the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ quotes from 
Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Woman Hater,’ I. iii., 
as follows: ‘* All the gallants on the stage rise, 
vail to me, kiss their hand.” These instances are 
in exact accordance with what seems to have been 
Pope’s employment of the word in describing the 
severe dignity of Bentley’s hat. The noun ‘‘ vail,” 
in the sense of lowering or descent, is in ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ V. viii. 7 :— 

Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set ; 

How ugly night comes breathing at his heels ; 

Even with the vail and darking of the sun, 

To close the day up, Hector’s life is done, 

Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


On THE Loss OF v IN Enouisu. — There is 
still a good deal to be done in the way of tabu- 
lating phonetic changes in English, and I hope 
that the faithful drudges who attempt to register 
examples contribute somewhat to the clearer 
understanding of the subject. It occurs to me 
that the loss of v in English words seems to take 
place most commonly before r, n, and L. 

Before r.—We are accustomed, in poetry, to e’er 
for ever, ne'er for never, o’er for over. A similar 
effect is observable in Middle-English, where we 
find discure used for discover, and recure for 
recover; whilst the simple word cover sometimes 
became cure, as is attested at the present day by 
the word curfew. Two striking instances occur 
in poor, for the Middle-English and Anglo-French 
povre; and in lark, short for M.-E. laverk, from 


| A.-S. lawerce, later laferce. In this connexion we 
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may compare the E. surplus with the Ital. sovrap- 
pit. I explain the Scotch orra, superfluous, as 
standing for ovra, as if it meant (so to speak) 
over-y ; cf. G. wbrig. 

Before n.—In poetry we often use e’en for even; 
cf. also Hallowe'en. Prov. E. has gin for given, 
and aboon for aboven. M.-E. has the infin. han 
for haven. The most remarkable example is that 
of laundress for lavendress, from F. laver, to wasb. 

Before 1.—We often see de’il for devil, and the 
word shovel becomes shool or showl in Prov. E. 

I, said the Owl, 
With my spade and s/ 
I'll bury Cock Robin. 

There is a slight tendency to drop final ve, as in 
gi for give. In M.-E. the word corsive, sb., 
meaning something corrosive, also occurs as corsy; 
and the 0.-F. pourcif, short-winded, is now 
pursy. The commonest example is jolly, which 
even in Chaucer was spelt jolif. The final f in 
these words was voiced to v, owing to lack of 
stress, and then dropped. Cf. also braw for brave, 
and doo for dove; also fi’-pun’-note and twel’-pun’- 
ten. 

I have noted (‘ Eng. Etym.,’ i. 374) the loss of 
A.-S. f in head, lord, lady, women, leman, Lammas, 
and stem (of a tree); in all these cases the f was 
voiced to v before disappearance. 

Watter W. 


Racine tx Scottanyp ry 1670.—Lord Foun- 
tainhall records an appeal from a decision of the 
Consistorial Court of Haddington by which the 
town of Haddington was ordered to give to Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, the third baronet of 
Robertland and Camskeith, a silver cup of the 
value of 15/. as the prize offered by the town 
for a horse race. It was urged by the appellants 
that — 

“Camskeith could never be heard to seik the cup, 
because being weighted { weighed] at the louping on and 
at the leaping of [ off), he was lighter when he leipt of 
than when he began, and this th ugh the same was 
proven by the judges appoin ited for wying [ weighing] 
them.” 

On behalf of Sir Alexander Canningham it 
was not denied that he had lost weight, but it was 
urged that it had never been the custom at Had- 
dington to weigh at leaping off, whatever may 
have been the custom at other places, and that 
anyhow this was a matter for the second rider 
to take up, and not for the town. Lord Foun- 
tainhall records “this custome was found rele- 
vant,” so [ suppose Sir Alexander did not get his 
cup. The appeal was heard July 2, 1670. 

Siema. 


Sx ear. 


To Rimer : to Ream. (See 7" S. x. 405, 456.) 


—In continuation of my note at the first reference 
I now give two quotations, one showing the form 


“ Rimering, or boring out, a zone of metal inch wide 
round the punched hole |in the steel] removes the 
annulus of strained material, and neutralizes the effect 
of punching,”—' Theory of Stresses,’ by Bindon B. 
Stoney, London, 1886, p. 649. 

“In the rivet shop punching and reaming in ‘ high’ 
steel work is likely soon to be superseded by drilling 
from the solid.” — Transactions of the — Society 
of Civil Engineers, December, 1889, p. 5 

The American bridge-builder reams his rivet- 
holes, his mate the British workman rimers them. 
The verb rimer sounds as odd as would do to 
borer, to dredger, todriver, to ventilator, &c. But 
the Briton, even if he remembered the etymology, 
has his way of spelling against him, and cannot 
say that he rims the holes, as the process of rim- 
ming is not exactly the sume as that of reaming 
or rimering. L. L. K. 


Foik-LtorE oF Hanoinc.—The Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, alluding to the sen- 
tence passed upon Schneider in January for the 
murder of servant girls, said that the old women 
of Vienna know that he would be sentenced to 
death, as there had been a violent storm of wind, 
which always foreboded either that some criminal 
was going to be hanged, or that some one would 
commit suicide by hanging himself. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondenta desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuavcer's ‘Cantersory Taces.’— Prof. Louns- 
bury, in bis very interesting ‘Studies in Coaucer,’ 
mentions (vol. iii. p. 154) a work which seems to 
have escaped the notice of bibliographers on this 
side of the Atlantic. He gives the title as follows: 
“Canterbury Tales, Translated out of Chaucer's 
Old English into our now usual Language, 1641,” 
with the remark that ‘‘it had nothing to do with 
Chaucer beyond the fact that it assumed his name 
and the title of his principal work.’’ Neither 
Lowndes nor Brunet seems to know anything of it, 
nor does it appear to be in the Library of the 
British Museum —at all events, the title is not to 
be found in the Catalogue under “Chaucer.” Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me anything —“* ? 


+ a. 


Sosisivs.—I find in Lempriere the statement 
that Sosibius, the minister of Ptolemy Philopator, 
lived to an advanced age, and was on that account 
called Polychronos. According to the view of 
some authorities Lempriere has confused two 
Sosibiuses together. 1 wish, however (and after 
considerable search have failed), to discover from 





of the verb in England, the other in America :-— 


what source Lempriere derived his statement that 
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any Sosibius lived to an advanced age, or was 
called Polychronos. Though this query is some- 
what out of the ordinary run, I think I am more 
likely to get the information I want from the 
readers of ‘N, & Q.’ than from any other source. 
Smith, Clinton, &c., give me no help. 

R. J. Waker. 


Qciery.—This word occurs in T. Birch’s ‘ Life 
of Henry, Prince of Wales,’ 1760, p. 429, in “ The 
ordering of the Prince’s chamber” :— 

* Also one of the grooms of the prince’s chamber shall 
diligently attend on the quiery, as soon as it is brought 
into the privy chamber, suffering none to approach the 
same, to whom it appertains not by their office.” 

The date of the roll is uncertain, perhaps before 
Henry was created Prince of Wales. He died in 
1612. The “it” puzzles me. 

Wratr Papwortn, 


Patrick or Peter 1x Scottanp.—I notice in 
Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Journal’ that Peter seems to be 
the “short” for Patrick among friends. As I 
have before now been puzzled by a confusion of 
the two names in family documents, I should be 
very glad to know whether the usage is, or was, at 
all general. a. Xi 


Tae ‘ Perviciticm Veneris.’—Can any one tell 
me of any translation of this poem into English 
verse besides that of Thomas Stanley, 1649 (re- 
printed 1815)? There are numerous French 
translations. M.A.Oxon. 


Excravers or Boox-pLates.—Perhaps some 
of your readers could give me some information 
about an engraver of a few very elegant book- 
plates, period about middle of last century. He 
signs himself “R. Mountaine, Winton,” some- 
times ‘‘R. Mountaine” and “R. M.” Also 
another engraver, I think must be Scotch, who 
signs himself “ Ard. Burden, Sculp.”; period, I 
should say, early last century. J. O. 


Manors 1s Exoranp.—Is there any printed 
book or MS. which gives a list of them arranged 
in counties ? C. Masoy. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Peter Pinpar anD Jonny Nicnoits.— Will any 
one who has the original editions of Peter Pindar’s 
works kindly tell me in what year he first published 
‘A Rowland for an Oliver: an Answer to Peter 
Pindar’s Epistle to John Nicholls’? It begins, 
“QO son of wicked Satan.” J AYDEE. 


_ Rerormep Catexpar.—Did Roman Catholics 
in England, in the interval between 1582 and 
1752, use the reformed calendar; or did they 


retain the incorrect Julian style ? 
H. W. L. Romsey. 


Arms.—On a tablet in memory of Sir Godfrey 
Bosvile, of Ganthwaite Hall, in the church of 


Peniston, Yorkshire, are the arms and quarterings 
of the family. The second quartering was 
apparently unknown to Mr. Hunter. It is as 
follows: A talbot passant, on a chief three homan 
heads couped. ‘Can any one tell me what family 
bore this device ? J. H. B. 


Meprevat Latix.—Will some of your readers 
kindly give me the title of any trustworthy work 
containing a glossary of medieval Latin words, and 
also showing the abbreviated words which one con- 
stantly comes across in old deeds? Inquirer. 


Travets 1x InELanp.—I have been informed 
that the late Edward Newman, the editor of the 
Zoologist, published some time before 1845 a 
volume of travels in Ireland. Can any of your 
readers tell me the date and title of the work?! It 
does not seem to be in the London Library, which 
contains his other books. Enwarp Peacock. 

3ottesford Manor, Brigg. 


AIKENHEAD Famity.—Can any one tell me 
anything of the family of Aikenbead, of Jamaica? 
Eleanor, daughter and heir of Archibald Aiken- 
head, of Stirling Castle, Jamaica, married, April 7, 
1769, William Dundy Nedham, of Mount Olive, 
Jamaica, E:q., Speaker of the House of Assembly. 
There was also a Mrs. Sarah Aikenhead, who died 
May 3, 1832, and was buried in the Ebenezer 
Burial-ground, Kingston, Jamaica. 

CUNLIFFE OWEN. 


ArcneisHor Scropr.—“ Beatus Ricardus, mar- 
tyr atque Pontifex,” was appointed Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry in 1386,and became Arch- 
bishop of York in 1398, being decapitated in 
1405. Was he of the Bolton or the Masham line? 
I know his alleged parentage by both, which 
Barke gives in full. A. Hatt. 


FrenxsHotu.—W ill some one kindly tell me the 
meaning of Frensholm, the name of a wood of two 
and a half acres, surrounded by a ditch, liable to 
be flooded, and in which the people had no right 
of commonage? It occurs first in a twelfth cen- 


tury deed. R. J. Hr. 
Salton Vicarage, York, 
Rectors or WeEtFor Newsvury.—In the 





| inventory of church goods for this parish taken in 
| September, 1552, it is mentioned in the preface, 
lafter stating the name of the village, that “Sir 
| Roger Semper is Vycar there.” But I have a list 
| of rectors of the parish, which list is very complete 
| about that period, and no mention is made of Sir 
| Roger Semper as rector. I have an entry, “ 1552-3, 

Richard Winter, Rector.” If there was an interval 
| between a former rector’s death and the appoint- 
| ment of Richard Winter, might there have been a 
| locum tenens to take the duty, who may have been 
| styled “the vicar”? In a manorial deed the same 

name and title recur at this date. The living has 
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never been a vicarage. Light on this subject will 
be welcomed direct to » 
Welford Rectory, Newbury. 


Apmrrat Caristiax.—Is anything known of 
the ancestors of Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh Cloberry 
Christian, who died in 1798? I want to know if 
he belonged to the family of Christian, formerly of 
importance in the Isle of Man, and if he was con- 
nected with William Christian, who was executed 
in 1663 for treason, and about whom there are 
many Manx stories. 


Epwarp Norcate, Winpsor Heratp.— Where 
are the manuscript collections which, it is said, he 
left? He died in 1650. I learn that they are 
not at the College of Arms. A. C. 


Griencatry’s Recimest.— Which was the regi- 
ment called Glencairn’s on the Scotch establish- 
ment about 1640? Mac Roserr. 


ScHootmaster.—I should be greatly obliged if 
any of your readers could inform me what the 
education of the middle class consisted of in the 
early and middle part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and what was the social position of a school- 
master appointed by the corporation of a borough 
to the town school. > | 


Ricaarp Browse, M.P. ror New Romney 1y 
tat Lone Partiament.—Sir Roger Twisden, in 
his ‘ Journal,’ speaks of his “cousin” Richard 
Browne, one of the Cinque Port members. The 
M.P. alluded to was returned for New Romney in 
1641, in the place of Thomas Webb, expelled as a 
Monopolist. He was secluded in the Purge of 
December, 1648, and seems to have deceased 
before the Restoration. What is known of his 
family; and how does his cousinship to Sir Roger 
Twisden appear? He is said to have resided near 
Ashford, in Kent. W. D. Pryx. 


Taomas JoLuirre wita tHe Key.—Nash, in 
his ‘ History of Worcestershire’ (i. 252), under 
* Cofton-Hacket,” gives the inscription on a marble 
monument in memory of Thomas Jolliffe, of Leek, 
co. Stafford, Esq., who died Oct. 23, 1693, aged 
coventy-ais. He goes on to say :-— 

“In the dining-parlour [of Cofton Hall) is a picture 
of this Mr. Thomas Jolliffe, with a key in his hand, 
which the tradition of the family says was given him by 
King Charles the First when in prison, that be might 


have access to him when he pleased. It is probable this | 


picture was painted after the king's sffairs were quite 
desperate, as Mr. Jolliffe is represented with a melan- 
choly desponding countenance, his pistols and sword 
hanging upon a pillar before him, as if be were saying: 
* Hic arma cestumque repono.’ He continued faithful 
to his sovereign till the last, and attended his execution.” 


The known facts about this gentleman are | 
briefly these. Born in 1617, the elder son of 
Ww illines Jolliffe, of Leek (afterwards of Caverswall 








married first, in 1637, Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Skinner, of Cofton Hall, co. Worcester ; 
secondly, Mary, daughter of Sir Gabriel Lowe, 
and widow of Thomas Ducie. He was J.P. for 
Worcestershire, and served the office of High 
Sheriff twice for this county and once for Stafford- 
shire. Portraits of him are in the possession of 
Lord Hylton, his direct descendant in the male 
line, and of Mr. Biddulph, M.P., of Ledbury, a 
descendant in the female line. The latter picture 
is that described by Nash. In both portraits the 
subject holds a large key in his right hand. 
Various conjectures have been made as to the 
meaning of this symbol (if it be one), namely, that 
it indicates the office of Court Chamberlain, and 
so forth ; but no proof has yet been found from 
public records that Mr. Thomas Jolliffe held office 
under the Crown. What, then, is intended by 
the key? Joun A. C. Viscent. 


Josera Smits, “ Saeer-maker.”—I want dates 
of birth and death of this well-known Manchester 
man. He died at Maple Spring, Pennsylvania, 
but I can find no record of the event in any place 
open to me. H. dH. S. 


Mary, Lapy Mostecte.—Can any one help 
me to the dates of marriage and death of this lady, 
daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk! 
Her eldest son was born in 1529; she had six 
children, and was dead in Jane, 1544. Her will 
has been vainly searched for at Somerset House. 
Her husband, Thomas Stanley, Lord Montegle, 
died in 1560, having married a second wife. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Footsatt.—Is there any other record in litera 
ture of matrons playing football (I do not ask of 
girls playing handball) besides the one in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘Dialogue between Two Shep- 
herds,’ where one reads the following /— 

A time there is for all, my mother often says, 
When she, with skirte tucked very high, 
With girls at football plays. 
ALGERNON WARREN. 
6, Windsor Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 


Letter or Cravsaper.—At a recent lecture on 
the Holy Land, the lecturer mentioned that a letter 
had been lately discovered written from a crusader 
on Edward I.’s last crusade. Can any one give 
me information as to where this letter can be 
found ? C. R. Harves. 

Uppingham. 

“Tae Haven csper tae Hitt.”—I see it 
stated that Fowey is the “ Haven under the Hill” 
of Tennyson's poem. Ilfracombe also has been 
| mentioned ; but I always thought it was Clevedon. 
Can any one say ? E. W. 


Lewis Jenxixs.—Had the little Duke of Glou- 


Castle, co. Stafford), by his wife, Ann Webb. He | cester,son of the Princess Anne and Prince George 
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of Denmark, a Welsh attendant named Lewis 

Jenkins who kept a minute diary of the incidents 

in the child’s life ? M. C. L. 
New York City. 


Deplies, 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES, 
(7® S. xii. 367, 492 ; 8" S. i. 210.) 

My Nos. 1 to 4 at the last reference were from 
the parish of Shipley, Horsham. The two follow- | 
ing are from the neighbouring parish of West | 
Grinstead, and yet they never seem to overpass | 
their respective boundaries :— 

9. **In and out the willows.”—The children | 
form a ring, joining hands, but not quite close | 
together. During the singing of the first verse, 
one child passes in and out the ring under their 
hands :— 

In and out the willows (three times) 
As you have done before. 


She then chooses one of the children in the ring | 


and stands opposite her, while they sing :-— 
Stand and face your lover (three times), 
As you have done before. 
These two then foilow each other, and go round the 
outside of the ring, singing :— 
Follow me to London (three times 
As you have done before. 
Tune—“ So early ia the morning.” 
10. ** Isabella.”” Children in a ring and one in 
the middle :— 
Isabella, Is«bella, Isabella, farewell ; 
Last night I met you downhearted and sad, 
And down by the river | met your young man, 
Choose a lover, choose a lover, choose a lover, farewell. 
While they sing this line, the child in the middle 
takes up her stand opposite the child she selects, 
and when they sing :— 
Walk to church love, walk to church love 
Walk to church love, farewell, 
the two leave the ring, and walk out arm-in-arm. 
Then the ring-children pode 


Come to the ring love | times), farewell, 


They stop while the one in the middle chooses and 
takes the chosen one into the ring. Then they join 
bands again and dance round, singing :— 

Now you ‘re murried we wish you joy, 

First a girl and then a boy, 

Seven yeare after sister and brother, 

Kiss each other, and come out of the water. 
This tag winds up most kiss-in-the-ring games. 

12. This is used in Wiltshire, and especially 
about Salisbury, with only this variation in the 
third line,— 

Rise Sally, rise Sally for a young mao ; 
|and that some say “Sally Waters”: also, it is 
| Played here by mixed parties of boys and girls. 

“See what a pretty little girl can do.” 
his i is a South Devon version, played in the same 
way :— 

See what a pretty little girl have I; 

She brings me many a bottle of wi’, 

A bottle of wine and biscuits, too ; 

See what a little girl can do. 

On the carpet she eball kneel, 

As the grass grows in the fiel’, 

Stand upright upon your feet, 

And choose the one you love so sweet 
When the couple goes into the ring the tag is :— 

Now you ‘re married we wish you joy, 

First a girl and then a boy, 

Seven years after son and daughter, 

May you couple kiss together. 

14. At Widcome, Bath, it is played with words 

more like those of the Sussex No. 10 :— 

Isabella, Isabella, Isabella, Isabella 

Last evening when we parted, 

I left you broken-hearted 

On the mountain (three times), farewell. 
The five following verses nearly identical with the 
other; but it has a decided tune of its own, and 
they do not seem to use the tag at Widcombe. 





15. At Ipswich they play it with these words: 
Poor Jenny is a-weeping, a-weeping, a-weeping, 
On a fine summer day ; 
On the carpet she shall kneel, 
While the grass grows in the field 
| The rest the same as No. 13, tag and all, It is in 
| wording very like one which has been sent me, 


They come back into tee centre of the ring. The/| without description of accompanying action, from 


ring then sings :-— 
Give a kiss love (three times), farewell ; 
and they kiss each other. The first child then is | 
joined into the ring, and the one chosen takes her | 
place in the middle, and the game is gone through | 
again. They use a kind of monotonous chant, 
with no particular tune in it. 
ll. “Sally, Sally Water” is a Somersetshire 

version, played exactly in the same way :— 

Sally, Sally Water, 

Sprinkle in the pan; 

Hi! Sally; Ho! Sally, 

Choose a young man 

Choose for the best ; 

Choose for the worst ; 

Choose for the very one that you love best. 


South Devon, and not very far from the locality of 
| No. 13. - 
Poor Mary is a-weeping, a-weeping (41s), 
On a fine summer's day. 
What is she weeping for! Kc. 
She is weeping for her lover (dis), &c. 
And who is her lover? &c. 
Johnnie Baxter is her lover, &c. 
And where is ber lover! &c. 
Her lover is a-sleeping, a-sieeping (/:s), 
Is a-sleeping at the bottom of the sea. 
17. The same contributor also sends one, which 
is the same as No. 13, with this variation only in 
the last line :— 
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Kies her once, kiss her twice, kiss her three times over ; 
and also the following variant, as in use in the 
same neighbourhood az" 
8. 
Poor Jenny is a-weeping, &c., as No, 15, 
On the bright shining shore. 
All the rest is the same as No. 15, except for the 
use of ‘sweetheart ” instead of “lover.” The in- 
troduction of the “shore” into the one, and of 





death by drowning in the other, further connect 
Nos. 17 and 18. 

Kiss-in-the-ring games are, perhaps, the most | 
general of any. A correspondent who lives at | 
York writes that it is the only kind of singing | 
game which survives ; but it is played ‘‘ only too 
much,” at all kinds of festive gatherings in the 
whole neighbourhood, by grown men and women ; 
but the children nowadays prefer peg-tops and 
battledores. 

They are equally abundant abroad. The follow- | 
ing French one is rather pretty, and is one gathered 
orally from present use :— 

19. 

Nous n’irons plus au bois 

Les lauriers sont coup<s. 

La belle que voici 

Ira les ramaseer. 
Then, instead of a child in the centre selecting 
one from the ring, the ring select one of their 
number and push her into the centre, singing :-— 

Entrez dans la ronde 

Voyez comme on danee, 

Dansez, embrassez, 

Celle que vous aimez. 

At this she kisses one, and then takes her place 
again in the ring, and the game is repeated. 

The next two are also orally collected in the 
neighbourhood of Cesena, Italy. The first is 
somewhat disconnected, but it is sung as I have 
written it :— | 








20. 
O tortorella che gira in questo tondo 
Adidio bella, addio* bell’ amor 
Se foste ancor pit bella 
Direi qualche cosa ; 
Ma quel che piace a mamma 
E solo Ja sua Rosa. 
Sempre ajuto e sempre ajutero 
La giovin’ che mi piace. 
Queila, io prenderd, 
21. 
Se quella che ¢ amata 
Si trova in questo tondo 
Dica le sue pene 
Le altre balleran’; 
Rechieté fa re don della, 
Rechieté fa re don dan. | 
The next two are orally collected in Rome :— 
99 
Maria Giulia, 
Da dove sei venuta, 
Alza gli occhi al cielo 








* This is like the “ farewell ” in No. 10. 


Fa un salto, fanne un altro 
Levati il cappelletto, 
Fa la riverenza, 
Fa la penitenza, 
Un disu, 
Un di gia, 
Da un bacio « chi vuoi tu. 


Ballate, ballate o vergini, 
Che gli angeli ci suonano, 
Se !’ angelo la chiamasse 
Allor Mamma si rivoltasse, 
Piena di fiori, piena di rose, 
Tutta, tutta piena di grazie, 
Dominus tecum. 
Rivoltati tu. 


Bernoni gives one very like these from the 
Veneto :— 
24. 
Gira gira rosa 
Co la piu bela in mezo ; 
Gira un bel giardino 
Un altro pochetino 
Un salterelo 
Un altro de piu belo 
Una reverenza 
Un altra per penitenza 
Un baso a chi ti vol.* 


25. He has another very similar; but as there is 
not room forall, I give the preference to one which 
partakes of bo:h, gathered orally in Venice :-— 


In mezzo al pra 
C’é un erba senza fia 
In mezzo alla riva 
C’é una bella figiia 
Chi da, chi non da 
La & Maria bella 
Pit: bella delle altre 
Guardatele tutte quante. 
Che vi piace prendetela su. 
When the child in the centre has made her selec- 
tion, she sings :-— 
Eccola qui che l'ho trovata 
Colla testa innamorata 
Te lo dico e no ti sa (dis). 
I conclude this instalment of ring-songs with 
two North-German ones :— 
Es regnet auf der Briicke 
Und alles ist 80 nase 
Ich habe 'was verloren 
Ich weies nicht was. 
Komm Herzenskind ! 
Komm her zu mir ! 
Es giebt keine bessere Leute— 
Alsich und du, ich und du, ich und da. 
The verse is sung by the whole circle ; at the last 
line the circle breaks up into couples by hasty 
spontaneous choice, and the “ich und du” 


| becomes personal to each pair. 


27. The children form a ciscle, one stands in 
the middle ; all sing :— 








* This is written partly in Venetian dialect, bela for 
bella, baso for bacio, &c. 
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Wer die Gans geatohlen hat 

Der ist ein Dieb; der ist ein Dieb. 

Und wer sie mir je wieder giebt 

Den hab’ ich lieb (many times repeated). 
The child in the middle chooses a companion, and 
they two dsnce together, singing contemptuously 
at the others :— 

Da steht der Giinsedieb 

Den hat kein Mensch nicht lieb 

The next most prolific group is that of “ oranges 
and lemons,” and here the comparison with the 
continental versions “points the moral” of what 
in England is a rather inane game. 

R. H. Buskx. 
(Te be continued.) 

I have several versions of ‘‘ Waiting for a 
partner,” some from Lincolnshire, and should be 
glad to correspond with R. R. on this subject if he 
would write to me. 

I have children’s singing games from a great 
many counties, but not from all. I should be 
greatly obliged if correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
living in Beds, Bucks, Cheshire, Cumberland, 
Durham, Monmouthshire, Rutland, Warwick, 
Huntingdon, Somerset, Cambridge, Oxford, 
would endeavour to obtain some for me, or 
would put me into communication with any 
one likely to take an interest in collecting them. 

Atice B. Gomwme. 

1, Beverley Villas, Barnes Common, S.W. 





Rev. Ricuarp Frizerte: ‘Tre ATrornie’s 
Guipe’ (7" §. xii. 389; 8 S. i. 3!).—I have 
delayed thus long in answering Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
communication so that I might obtain the date of the 
article in the Dublin University Magazine in which 
Norcott is described as the author of ‘The Law 
Scrutiny ; or, the Attornie’s Guide.’ I have now 
found the reference, and it is vol. lviii. p. 725, 
where it 1s stated that he also wrote ‘ The Seven 
Thieves’ and ‘The Metropolis,’ satires in verse, 
like ‘The Law Scrutiny.’ An examination of the 


poems themselves tends to confirm the idea that | 


Norcott wrote them all. They were, I should eay, 
clearly written by the one author, and that a 
lawyer, which Norcott was, and Frizelle was not. 
The Dublin University Magazine points out that 
all the satires were printed by Barlow, of Bolton 
Street, Dublin, who also printed Croker’s ‘ Fami- 
liar Epistles to F. Jones.’ There are two copies 
of ‘The Law Scrutiny’ in the British Museum, 
and the other works are also there; and it so 
happens that the three satires are bound up together 
in one volume, which would almost imply that the 
person who had them presumed them to be by the 
same author. It is hazardous to form opinions on 


what the notes to ‘ The Law Scrutiny’ say ; but I 


on to allude to matters bearing on that class). The 
author gives himself out for a doctor, and im a 
postcript to the poem says :— 

“T am, and will, if I possibly can, remain unknown. 
Certain prating gentlemen have thought proper to com- 
mit sundry passages of the ‘ Familiar Epistles’ and 
* Metropolis’ to memory ; and having, or being reputed 
to have, some trifling acquaintance with the Muses, 
have arrogated the fame of these authors.” 


He goes on to hint that persons who have seen 
the MS. or corrected the proofs desired to claim 
the credit of having produced the poem. There is 
hardly any doubt whatever that the author of 
‘The Metropolis’ was also the autbor of ‘The 
Seven Thieves’; and I submit that Norcott had a 
particular reason for not wishing to let it be 
known that he wrote a satire on the legal profes- 
sion, whereas Frizelle could not have the same 
reason. I may remark that part i. of ‘The 
Metropolis’ is dedicated to J. W. Croker (author 
of ‘Familiar Epistles’); part ii, to Thomas 
Moore. ‘The Law Scrutiny’ is dedicated to 
George Ponsonby, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
‘The Seven Thieves’ to Henry Grattan. I am 
strongly of opinion that Norcott was the author 
| of the pieces, and that the writer in the Dublin 
| University Magazine was correct in his statement, 
| chiefly because of the intrinsic probability of the 
| thing. The Rev. R. Frizelle’s descendants ought 
to possess some proof to back up their belief. I 
wrote to his grandson, a clergyman in the Truro 
diocese, but have not received an answer. 

With regard to my series of articles on the Irish 
humourists, I bave a few remarks to make in 
reply to those of Mr. Fitzpatrick. The slip 
about Joba Fisher Murray is inexcusable, but still 
it wasa slip. I knew full well that P. J. Marray 
was the editor of the Trish Quarterly Review; but 
having inadvertently written ‘‘ P. J.” for “J. F.,” 
I had no opportunity of correcting it, as I never 
bad a proof for any of the thirty-two articles I 
wrote. That will explain various mistakes in 
these articles as well as the misprints. Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK complains that I did not mention the 
page whenever I referred to statements in books; 
but it is perfectly plain that when one Is writing 
popular sketches—which should be as light as pos- 
sible, and which are made very dry by minute 
details—one can hardly be so precise as all that. 
I frequently did give chapter and verse for what I 
said—more often than I ought to have done, some 
think, considering that I was only writing to an 
evening paper. The editor of the Evening Tele- 
graph would have complained, with some justice, 
knowing the tastes of his readers, if I had made 
the papers as full as if I were writing for ‘N. &Q.’ I 
knewthe ‘Irish Humourists would not be reprinted 








may point out that they often refer to ‘The 
Metropolis,’ and on p. 34 there is a reference to | 
its author, ‘‘ who, though not a parson,” Kc. 


going | 





without my having some opportunity of correction 
and annotation, and I suppose I was less careful 
than I would bave been had the editorintended to 
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reprint. I plead guilty to that extent. As for | known as the Thames). It would not be going 
my correction of Mr. Firzparrick’s reference to | very far to suggest that this was the chief vadum 
Lever and “ Bryan O'Lyon” (or “ Brian O’Lion”/| in Roman times, and had acquired too fixed a 


—which is it?), I am afraid that it will be thought | 
I was dogmatic on the point, whereas I simply | 
gave my reason for thinking that Lover, and not | 
Lever, wrote the verse introduced into the ‘ Life | 
of Charles Lever.’ However, I am obliged to Mr. | 
Fitzpatrick for his interesting and courteous | 
reply to my query, and am well aware that he 
might easily have offered far more destructive 
criticism of my articles if he had had a mind to. 
D. J. O’Doxocuve. 


Pracvue (7™ S. xii. 464 ; 8 S. i. 31) —There 
is an allusion in the following passage to the prac- 
tice to which Mr. Peacook has drawn attention. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in his ‘Characters,’ sub “A | 
Prison,” says :— 

“It is an infected pest-house all the yeare long : the 
plague-sores of the law are the diseases here wholly 
reigning. The surgeons are atturnies and pettifogzers, | 
who kill more than they cure, Lord have mercy upon | 
us, may well stand over these doores, for debt is a most 
dangerous and catching city pestilence. Some take this 
place for the walks in Moorefields (by reason the mad- | 
— are 60 neere), but the crosses here and there are not 
alike. 


Mr. W. Andrews, in his ‘Old Church Lore,’ | 
1891, pp. 153-4, remarks :— 

« On the door of the infected house was the sign of a 
cross, in a flaming red colour, with the pathetic prayer, 
‘Lord have mercy on us.’ In old churchwardens’ 
accounts, many items like the following, drawn from 
the accounts of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London, might be 
quoted: ‘1593-4. Item for setting a crosse upon one 
Allen’s doore in the sicknesse time......ijd. Item paid for 
setting two red crosses upon Anthony Sound bis dore 
-++-iiijd.’ These crosses were about a foot in length.”’ 

F. C. Brraxseck Terry. 


Nixe (8 §. i, 228).—Yes. The Indus, being | 
fed by melting snows, overflows each summer. 


| 


Navat Orricers (8 S. i, 226).—Navy lists of | 
the early part of this present century are common | 
enough. They can be seen in the British Museum. | 

. K. L. 

{Liste for 1756, 1776, and 1801, forwarded by Mr. | 

W. A. M. Brows, are at the disposition of F. J.) 


Saint Mowpay (8 §S. i, 88, 232).—See | 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. ix. 98. R. H. Busk. 


Biceteswape (8 §. i. 88).—I tried a few | 
years ago to get light on this name, but was not | 
very successful. The earliest spelling I could find 
was in Domesday Book, in which (according to 
Lysons) it is written Bichelswade. The termina- 


tion it seems pretty safe to take as the Roman 
vadum, though the Saxon ford is in general use on 
the river Ivel, as in Shefford, Stanford, Langford, 
Stratford, Girtford, Tempsford, Barford (it is sug- | 
gestive to find a Tempsford not on the river now | 


| all on a dead flat) and Haynes (= Hagenes). 
| subjoin various spellings of the name Biggleswade: 


| borough, 1687 ; 


right to the name to lose it in the change of lan 

guages. There was undoubtedly a Roman road 
on the east side of the river, as marked on the 
Ordnance Survey, going past Salen [= Sal’nx = 

Sandy], and there are plentiful evidences of 
Roman occupation on the west side, from Biggles- 
wade as far as, or beyond, Warden. The rich and 
level land lying just west of Biggleswade was 


_ doubtless carefully tilled by the Roman colonus, as 


it is by the modern farmer. The roads have a 
suspicious straightness, and a general way of lying 
at right angles to one another. There are the 
familiar names of Caldecot and Coldharbour, and 
various Romano-British remains have been found 
at Ickwellbury, Warden, and Shefford, some 
of which are in the Cambridge Museum. As to 
the first part of the name, it seems probable that 
it is the corruption of some proper name, possibly 
a Roman or Romano-British name. There are 
other names of some interest in the neighbourhood, 
as Southill and Northill, which take their name 
from the Ivel (Yevel, Suth-givele, North-givele, 
frequently in old spellings), and the Danish names 
of Hill (King’s Hill, Upper Hill, Middle Hill. 
I 


Bichelswade, Domesday; Bikeleswade, Tax. P. 
Nich.; Bikeleswade, Bykeleswade, Ing. Nonarum; 
Bikkliswade, letter of Abbot of Wardon, 1538 ; 
Brikelswide, Brykelswade, surveys, temp. Henry 
VIII.; Bigglsward, J. Eston to Earl of Peter- 
Bigglesward, Wardon Register, 
begins 1576 (probably pronounced as in hard, shows 
persistence of the broad a of vadum). 

It may be just worth noting that Brixworth in 
Northants is spelt Brikleswrthe, Brikeleswrthe in 
Tax. P. Nich. Perhaps some confusion with this 
occasioned the exceptional spelling in the Hen. 
VIII. surveys. 

When will a Place-name or Place and Folk 
Name Society be founded, headed by some of our 


| great philologists, and systematizing the work of 


the numerous willing but half-helpless individuals 

who now nibble in a desultory way at the fas- 

cinating subject? The death of the Browning 

Society has left a vacancy for some xX 4° of 
F.W 


/enthusiasts. Why not for us? 


This name is spelt in Domesday and in ancient 
charters Bicheleswade. Mr. Monkhouse (‘ Bed- 
fordshire Etymologies,’ p. 53) considers the deriva 
tion to be from the A.-S. Beigelads’ wade, meaning 
the raised roadway near the ford. The town 1s 
situated on the Ivel. F. A. Buarves. 

Bedford. 


Mr. Monkhouse, in his ‘Etymologies of Bed- 
fordshire,’ a scarce little work, observes :— 
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“I conceive this word to be a contraction of Bei- 
gelad’s wade. Gelad in A.-S, means a road, or rather a 
raised road-way through wet or marsh land, a condition 
which the low banks of the Ivel near Biggleswade must 
necessarily have been in. Bei is a prepo-ition, meaning 
‘at’ or near to, and wade is the ford, so that the word 
oa means the raised roadway up to the 
ord, 

That the syllable wade in Biggleswade denotes 
the ford, now replaced by a stone bridge, is, I 
think, very probable; but in the absence of any 
old form of the name it would be hazardous to 
venture on any further etymology. Biggle might 
be an A.-S. proper name. Isaac Tay.or. 


Firsotcs or Gatway: Maatis: (8 S. i. 
168).—My copy of the ‘ Four Masters,’ translated 
by Owen Connelan, with annotations by Philip 
MacDermott and thetranslator (Dablin, 1846), has 
at p. 132, near the end of along note on South 
Connaught, the following :— 

“In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries several 
English and Welsh families settled in the town of Gal- 
way and other parts of the county, the principal of 
whom were the......Martins......The Martins of Galway 
were considered by O'Brien, Valiancey, and others to be 
of Firbolg origin, descended from the old race of the 
Fir Domnians, so frequently mentioned in the old 
annalists under the name of Mairtinigh, Anglicised 
Martineans.” 


TSORNFIELD. 


Cetts tx Spaiy (8 S. i. 168).—I am grateful 
to X. O. X. for raising this question, as it gives 
me an opportunity of retracting or explaining 
some things which have been said by myself and 
others, notably by Gliick and Diefenbach. When, 
nearly thirty years ago, ‘Words and Places’ was 
written, I believed, with everybody else, that the 
Celts spoke Celtic, and that the Celtiberians were 
in some sense Celtic. Now, however, Broca and 
the anthropologists have proved that the supposi- 
tion that the Celts were Celtic is a mere blunder 
of modern philologists, and that the people whom 
Cesar calls Celts were really Basques, who may 
or may not have acquired Celtic speech from their 
Belgic lords. This great discovery, which involves 
considerable confusion in our ethnologic and 
philologic nomenclature, has made necessary a 
reconsideration of many things which used to be 
taken for granted, and among them the whole 
question of the co-called ‘‘ Celtic” names in 
Spain. The chief Celtic test-words, found abun- 
dantly in Gaul and Britain, are the suffixes 
-magus, -vices, -lanum, -dunum, -bona, -durum, 
and -briga, With the exception of -briga these do 
not occur in Spain, or only sporadically. Neither 
-magus nor -vices is found at all ; -dunum is found 
three times, but may be explained from the Basque 
adjectival suffix -dun or -duna, which means 
“abounding in,” like the Latin -etum. We find 
-dur- twice, and it may be compared with the 


been compared with the Gaulish Mediolanum, but 
is probably the Basque mendia, a mountain. The 
only characteristic Celtic name is Nemetobriga, 
which must be an imported name, as it occurs in 
Asturia, in a thoroughly Basque district. 

The real difficulty is with the suffix -briga, 
which is extremely common in Spain, and is also 
found sporadically in Gaul and other Celtic lands. 
The simplest solution appears to be that -briga, 
whose home seems to be in Spain, was a loan- word 
adopted by the Gauls from some pre-Aryan race, 
Iberian or Ligurian. There are several such words, 
as Cima and Alp, both which, like briga, denote 
hills. In any case, the question cannot be deter- 
mined by a single word, which may be a mere 
homophone, like cala in Arabic and Irish. As for 
Galicia, it is probably derived from the name of 
the Callaeci, and has nothing to do with Gauls or 
Gaels. 

Thus the greater part of the supposed evidence 
that the Celte and Celtiberi of Spain spoke 
Celtic disappears. But as the Celts had probably 
acquired Celtic speech from the Gauls before their 
migration into Spain came to a close, it would not 
be surprising to find a few genuine Celtic names, 
such as Nemetobriga, already cited, scattered 
here and there in Spain. Segobriga may be one, 
and we have others, as Juliobriga, Flaviobriga, 
Augustobriga, and Czsarobriga, which are of the 
Imperial age, and prove nothing, unless, indeed, 
they prove that the suffix -briga is a fresh importa- 
tion into Spain. Isaac TaYLor. 


Imaginary Wits (8 S. i. 124).—‘ Le Petit 
Testament’ and ‘Le Grand Testament’ of 
Francois Villon are probably the most famous 
works which would come under this description, 
their date being about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. This is one octave of some scores which 
make up his inventory :— 
Item, mon corps j'ordonne et laisse 
A nostre grand mére la terre ; 
Les vers n'y trouveront grand gresee ; 
Trop lui a faict faim dure guerre, 
Or luy soit delivré grand erre : 
De terre vint, en terre tourne. 
Toute chose, se par trop n’erre, 
Voulontiers en son lieu retourne. 
*Le Gr. Test,,’ Lxxvi, 
Rosert Hopsovy. 
Lapworth. 


Mosiments oF Batrte ABBEY WITH THE 
Wesster Famity Papers (8 S. i. 148).—The 
sale catalogue to which Mr. Avery refers gives 
the price in the title as 1,200/. In Miss Howard’s 
* Handbook for Hastings,’ with other places in the 
vicinity, App., p. xiv, there is: “The collection 
was sold by Mr. Thorpe to Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., of Middlehill, Worcestershire, in whose 
possession it still remains.” I think I am 





Basque names Astura and Iturria. Mediolum has 





correct in the statement that Sir T. Phillipps’s 
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collection became the property of the Rev. J. E. 
Addison Fenwick, of Thirlestaine House, Chel- 
tenham, his son-in-law. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Caxes, Locat anp Feasten (7 S. xii. 388, 
491).—May I be permitted to thank those con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ who have kindly sent 
answers to my request for information re cakes? I 
should be obliged if Mr. Harpy would give me 
further particulars of some of those he mentions. 
I would write to him did I know his address. I 
should also like to ask readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
kindly send me particulars of any cakes or buns 
they may hear of at this season of the year. Shrove- 
tide, mid-Lent, Easter, and Whitsuntide are cele- 
brated in many places by the production of cakes. 
Many fairs, too, are still held in April and May 
in various counties. I should be glad to know of 
any that are sold at the booths on these occasions 

Is there no place in the North where a yule 
doo is still made? Would G. J. kindly give me 
some more information about these! Would it 
be possible to obtain one of these cakes now ? 

Atice B. Gomme. 

1, Beverley Villas, Barnes Common, 8.W. 


Peter tue Witp Bor (8" §. i. 146, 231).—See 
‘N. & Q.) 6 S. x. 248, 293, 395, 503. 
R. H. Buss. 


Covroyné orn Lacvreatep (8 §, i, 121).— 
Mr. C. Tomuinson has given us some suggestive 
notes on a most interesting topic, which is, bow- 
ever, “ much too vast to enter on, at this unlooked- 
for crisis” in the limited space available in ‘N. & Q.’; 
but I crave leave to supplement that article with 
a list of our English ‘‘laurelled bards.” Mr 
ToMLINSON only alludes to one, namely John Kay, 
and does not state that all poets laureate since, 
and including, Ben Jonson, bave been appointed 
by Royal Letters Patent. Mr. Tominson says 
“In England the laureate crown is represented by 





Whitehead, Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, 
Robert Scuthey, William Wordsworth, and Alfred 
Tennyson, who was appointed to the office in 
November, 1850, and was presented at Court on 
his appointment March 6, 1851. King Charles 
raised Ben Jonson’s pension to 100/. with a tierce 
of canary, and this continued to be the fixed emolu- 
ment of the office until the appointment in 
1790 of Mr. Henry James Pye, who accepted an 
annual payment of 27/. in place of the butt of wine, 
which had oftentimes been the butt of the 
satirists and lampoonists. 

There are other details concerning this ancient 
office which might be of interest, but these can be 
readily found in a paper I read before the Royal 
Historical Society in 1879 (see Transactions, 
vol. viii. ). Water Hamitton. 


Mr. Tomtryson begins his interesting note by 
saying :— 

**The ancient Romans held the opinion that the bay 
tree (Zaurus nobilis) was capable of resisting the stroke 
of lightning, and hence a crown of bay leaves and berries 
was worn by emperors, great warriors, and poets.’ 

This statement ought surely to be reversed. The 
laurel was worn by poets, and hence it had the 
power of protecting from lightning, or, to begin at 
the beginning, the laurel being a propbetical 


| plant, having the power of inspiring dreams and 


| visions, it was sacred to Apollo ; and hence came 





a handsome pension to the poet who is supposed | 


to wear it.” I doubt whether Lord Tennyson 
considers his pension of 100/. a year, with 271. in 
lieu of the butt of sack formerly allowed, a very 
handsome one. This is all he receives as laureate, 
although it is understood he enjoysanother Govern- 
ment allowance quite apart from this cffice. 

The following were usually styled the “volunteer 
laureates”: Geoffrey Chaucer, Sir John Gower, 
Henry Scogav, John Kay, Andrew Bernard, Jobn 
Skelton, Robert Whittington, Richard Edwards, 
Edmund Spenser, and Samuel Daniel. 

On February 3, 1615/6, King James appointed 
Ben Jonson Poet Laureate, with an annual salary 
of 100 marks, and the succession to that dignity 
has come down to our times, almost without a 
break, through Sir William Davenant, John Dry- 
den, Thomas Shadwell, Nahum Tate, Nicholas 
Rowe, Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William 


both its use by poets and its virtue against light- 
ning, Apollo having bespoken for it immunity 
from Jove’s bolts. Emperors and great warriors, 
as alo the victors in the Pythian games, were 
crowned with it because they were thought 
especially deserving of immortality in the verses ci 
Apollo’s children. 

But the laurel was sacred to Bacchus too, and 
was associated with Esculapius. It was, in short, 
a propitious plant. To its medicinal virtues we 
may trace its use for the crowning of learned mer, 
for doctors of medicine were amongst the first, it 
they were not the very first of these baccalaurei, or 
bachelors 

The word /uurel bas a curious history, if Miss 
Yonge is correct in deriving it from lar or lares. 
See her note on the subject in ‘Christian 
Names,’ 1884, p. 172. Cc. C. B. 


At the great conferring of degrees during the 
quartcentenary festival at the University of Up- 
sala, in 1877, the graduates in medicine and law 
received a hat, but the graduates in philosopby 
and the elders who received their ‘‘ jubilee” 
degree were crowned with a wreath of Laurus 
nobilis and also received a gold ring in the form 
of a laurel crown. These they wore for the rest 
of the day, and I remember well the quaint effect 
a classical wreath had upon several of the old 
gentlemen, surmounting as it did a figure with 
evening dress, stick-up collars, and a voluminous 
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white tie. A tiny wreath of !aurel leaves, tied 
with blue and orange, was given to each savant | 
to wear in his buttonhole during the festivities. 

My father says that, to the best of his know- | 
ledge, “laureation,” if now used at all in the Scotch | 
universities, refers only to the giving of prizes, not 
to the conferring of degrees. 

Neiure Macracay. 


Rosxkry’s Titres: ‘Prererita’ (8 §, i. 26). | 
—In Book-lore (vol. iii. p. 53) for January, 1886, 
is a letter from Mr. Frank Murray, in which he 
quotes the title of a work in his possession :— 

** Praterita, or a Summary of several Sermons, The 
greater part preached many ye«rs past, in several places, 
and upon sundry occasions. By John Ramsey, Minister 
of East Rudham, in the County of Norfolk. London 
Printed by Thos. Creake, for Wi!l. Rands, over against 
the Bear Tavern, in Fieet Street, 1659. Small 4to. 
pp. viii. 323,” 

Q, V. 


‘ 


Joun Jackson (7 §. xii. 463; 8 S. i. 76). 
—One day I was looking in at Christie’s and saw 
a portrait of Jackson by himself. I bought it ; 
and I presented it to the Corporation of Scar- 
borough, for they have a portrait of Bartholomew 
Johnson, painted by Jackson, presented by Lord 
Normanby, grandfather of the present peer, be being 
a patron of Jackson, and his son then a member 
of Parliament for Scarborough. My portrait now 
hangs under Jobnson’s portrait. I asked at 
Christie’s who owned the picture I bought, and 
they told me an officer in the Natural History 
Museum. The following enclosure is a copy of 
a letter written by the former owner. As Mr. 
Puiprs Jackson is interested, I thought I would 
communicate this to you. Phipps being the name 
of Normanby and Maulyrave accounts for the 
name being also a Christian name. Possibly Mr. 
Jackson may be godson of the marquis who was 
patron to Jackson :— 

21, Albion Street, Hyde Park, W., June 12, 1886 

My Dear Mr. Mayor,—I have purchased this day at 
fesera. Christie's the portrait of Jackson, R.A., painted 
by himself (Jackson painted the fine portrait of Bar- 
tholomew Jobneon which hange on the wall of the 
Council Chamber). I shall be pleased to offer the pic- 
ture to the Corporation absolutely and for ever, if they 
will do me the honour of accepting it. Will you, there- 
fore, kindly read this letter at the Council meeting ’—and 
oblige Yours very faithfully, 

RorentT CHAMPIEY. 

To the Right Worshipful the Mayor, 

P.S.—I have sent off the picture, addressed to the 
Town Clerk, this day 

22, Heathfield Road, Acton, June 24, 1886. 

Dear S1r,—I am sorry that I do not know many 
particulars regarding Jackson's portrait. He was a very 
intimate friend of my grandfather (my father’s father), 
who lived for some time in Yorkshire, and I remember 
hearing my father say that Jackson wished to finish it 
more in detail and work it up more, but that my grand- 
father was so delighted with it as it now is, and con- 
sidered it such a marvellous likeness, that he would not 





let Jackson do any more to it. I should tell you that 
Jackson painted it for him as a friendly present, and 
also painted my father’s portrait as a boy at the same 
time (this was also sold at Christie's). As I consider the 
child, judging by the picture, was about five years old, 
and my father was born in 1805, the pictures must have 
been painted about 1810. 

They have remained in our family ever since. I do 
not recall anything else respecting the pictures, but 


| should be very glad to endeavour to answer any question 


that may occur to you. I am very glad to have heard 
from you, und to know the destination of the picture. 
Believe me yours very truly, 
Epoar A. Smita, 
Robert Champley, Esq. 
Rosert Caampcey, J.P., D.L. 


Some notice of this artist is to be found in the 
guide-books which instruct the tourist (how far 
correctly, after Mr. Paiprs Jackson's contribu- 
tion to these pages, it is not for me to say) when 
visiting the moorland parish of Lastingham, near 
Pickering and Kirkby Moorside, in Yorkshire. At 
the east end of the north aisle of Lastingham 
Church there is & picture by the late Mr. Jack- 
son, the subject of which is the Agony in the Gar- 
den. It was originally placed over the high altar, 
but is now removed to its present situation, where 
I saw it in the course of last year. It is said to 
have been presented by the artist to the church 
of his native place, and [ presume the biographical 
dictionaries are correct in giving Lastingham as 
Mr. Jackson’s birthplace. 

In these days everything is questioned ; but I 
presume also that there can be little doubt that 
Lastingham is the burial-place of Bishop Cedd 
and the site of his monastery. The church is a 
most remarkable structure, and although entirely 
of Norman date, yet has a spacious crypt contain- 
ing remains found on the spot which carry us 
back to Saxon times. So important and singular 
a building could hardly have been erected in this 
remote situation had not the object been to en- 


| shrine the remains of some famous person. Bede 


(‘E. H.,’ chap. xxiii.) tells us that Cedd, bishop 
among the East Saxons, founded a monastery in 
this place (such apparently is his meaning) and 
had charge of it for many years, and that he left 
it to be governed after him by his brother Chad, 


| the well-known Bishop of Lichfield; but that 


while he had charge he came thither in a time 


| of mortality, and, falling sick, died there, and was 


buried on the right hand of the altar. 

Here, therefore, in this out-of-the-way place, 
the home of the Lastings or Lestings, the 
Lestingau of the Venerable Bede, the pensive 
stranger may, if he pleases, muse, undisturbed by 
serious doubt, over what remains of the monastery 
of Bishop Cedd, and drink unquestioning of the 
water of his well in the village, nor need he 
hesitate to assume that we have here the site of 
an early non-Roman foundation. 8S. ARnort. 

The Vicarage, Gunnersbury. 
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Sxvutt or Simon Supscry (7 S. xii. 502). 
—In the MS. notes on Suffolk churches by the 
famous Thomas Martin (“ Honest Tom of Pal- 
grave”), which are in my possession, is the follow- 
ing note :— 

7) Dect 1727, I saw at St Gregory's ch: in Sud Bury 
ye head of Simon of Sudbury A:bp of Canterbury, who 
was beheaded in Wat Tyler's Rebellion &c. The under 
Jaw is lost and all ye Teeth are pluck'd out of ye upper. 
Great part of ye akin is remaining upon it, w'® part of 
ye eares, nose, and muscles in y* nape of y* neck w™ are 
like a Sponge, or Spongious Leather. 


“ The Sexton often puts in fictitious Teeth &c w are | 


soon pilfer'd. 

- ‘Fis said he built y® North Isle. Near ye upper End 
lyes a very large Marble Stone 4 y® long & 2 wide (the 
brasses all off) under w*® ‘tis said his body is buried, and 
that his head was afterwards sent from London to be 
Reposited by it (but never was).* The College of his 
Foundation is adjoyning to ye west part of ye Ch:yard, 
over ye Gate are ye Coats in ye margin. 

1. A bloodhound passant within  bordure engrailed, 

2. A pall charged with four crosses fitchée. 

(Both somew, defac’d.) And upon ye Roof of ye South 
Isle this (the town arms) 
a blooodhound sejant.”’ 

Over the leaf is pasted a large piece of the 
muscle of a human being, with the note in Martin’s 
handwriting : “ Part of ye muscles of Archb’p 
Simon de Sadbury’s head. 7* Decr. 1727.” Dean 
Stanley’s note in his ‘ Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury,’ quoted by Mr. Pickrorp, shows 
that though the body is buried at Canterbury, it 
is headless. In all probability, therefore, the 
head preserved in St. Gregory’s, Sudbury, is his. 

G. Mityer Gisson Cottom, F.S.A. 


Mr. Pickrorp has the reference 3*¢ S. i, 251 
for his notice of Simon of Sudbury. Let me sub- 
join a much earlier one in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" S. v. 194. 


It is much more on bis own lines. It also prevents | 0". 


so late a writer as Foss being the only authority 
for the manner of his death by supplying the | 
history from Stow’s ‘ Annales,’ 1601. 

Ep. MarsHatt. | 


Names or Avtuors Wanrtep (8" S. i. 127). 
—‘Gamle Norge,’ 1862. This was written by 
Isabella Frances, youngest daughter of Henry 
Blundell, of the firm of Blundell, Spence & Co., 
of Hull. She was married in 1866 to Mr. Charles 
Copland, C.E., also of Hull, who died in 1888. 

, a ef 


Newspaper Enotisa (8 S. i. 66, 193).—The 
Bishop of Durham tells us of the evils arising from 
the hurry of modern life. He might have included 
newspaper English as one of them. In many 
instances it is due as much to the exigency of the 
readers as to the carelessness (let us say) cf the 





* Note by Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bath King at | 
Arms: ‘‘ Godwin however affirms that both the Body 
& Head were carried to Canterbury & there buried in | 
the Cathedral. See Gough's Sepul. Mon. p. Ixxv.” j 


| writers. Both require a conventional condensa- 
tion, which shall be intelligible if inelegant. Thus 
‘The Hull Blind Institution” does not mean 
| that the institution is blind. But ‘‘distance no 
object” is an ignorant copying of “‘salary no 
| object.” The dealer in old clothes says that he 
does not aim at going to a distance, the opposite 
of what he means. Again, why is the word 
|“ fatality” reserved for an accident resulting in 
death? Would not the accident without the 
| death be equally a fatality ? W. C. B. 


Nothing is more contagious than error. The 
_ censure of C. C. B. is so just that I can only cast 
| ashes on my head, and cry “ Peccavi!” But my 
criticism was specially directed against a fault of 
| which I was not guilty : “‘ Her Majesty, we under- 
stand, will visit the Continent” is not nearly so 
clumsy and incorrect as ‘* Her Majesty will, we 
understand, visit the Continent.” It is this latter 
blunder which perpetually meets our eyes in the 
present day. I did not notice the companion 
enormity of “‘ Her Majesty,” without antecedent, 
because that point was threshed out in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
years ago by myself and several other corre- 
spondents. I would add the reference, but I have 
| hitherto failed to find it. HeRMENTRUDE. 
| Guoves Crarmmep ror a Kiss: Draw Gioves 
(8 S. i. 128, 177).—Some reader in a free public 
library has broken the rule, and pencilled the fol- 
| lowing note on the margin of ‘N. & Q.’: “[For 
game of draw-gloves] see Abdeen on ‘ Gloves and 
Fashions,’ sixteenth century.” This may give a 
clue. The game of talking, or rather playing, 
with fingers, mentioned at the first reference, is 
no doubt the same as the modern Italian game of 
I do not know whether I remember the 
| name correctly. About twenty years ago, or more, 





I watched some Piemontese navvies playing at it, 


and I have played at it myself too, but cannot 


remember the rules for scoring. If Strutt is right 
in his surmise, some game like mora was known 
in England in the fourteenth century. Cf. the 
two illustrations from a Bodleian MS. in his 
‘Sports and Pastimes,’ Hone’s edition, p. 401. 
L. L. K. 

Dress MADE OF Sprpsrs’ Wess (7 S. xi. 
445; xii, 34).—Mrs. Waite mentions as a great 
curiosity the dress made from spiders’ webs 
presented to the Queen by the Empress of Brazil 
in 1877. Most certainly it is, and to most British 
minds such a thing might seem incredible ; but if 
your correspondent were to visit Fiji—which is 
famous for its magnificent spiders—he might per- 
haps have less cause for wonder. The web made 
by the big yellow spider here is very large and 
strong; but in addition to the web proper, in 
which flies, mosquitoes, &c., are caught, it spins a 
cocoon of orange-coloured, silky, gossamer-like 
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stuff, which, if taken up in the fingers, requires 
quite an effort to break. This stuff I can conceive 
might be woven into material for a dress. Might 
not the dress in question have been composed of 
similar materia! wade by the Brazilian spiders ? 

I can hardly, even now, believe that it could 
have been composed of what we understand to be 
the ordinary spider's web. I can quite imagine, 
however, that such a material might be of some 
commercial value, as one frequently hears com- 
plaints at the present day of a want of fineness in 
fibres or materials used for scientific purposes. 

I may add that our cockroaches are huge too; 
but, by a merciful dispensation of Providence, our 
spiders are in proportion. The particular enemy 
of the cockroach here is not the big yellow spider 
above mentioned, but a long-legged, formidable- 
looking brown spider, called the “hunting 
spider.” I cannot find out that this species spins 
any web, but apparently depends upon its great 
activity for securing its prey. I know, however, 
that it can bite pretty sharply, as I once saw one 
draw blood from the finger of a doctor friend of 
mine who was capturing it for me. It is often to 
be seen hugging a large, flattened, circular, cream- 
coloured bag, which, I take it, contains its eggs. 
We never kill spiders in Fiji. The natives vene- 
tate them as much as the Dutchman does his 
stork, and perhaps with more reason. 

J. S. Upat. 

Fiji. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have been told 
by a friend of mine bere that on one occasion he 
had carefully examined the long line stretched 
between two points from which the web of the big 
yellow spider mentioned above was suspended, and 
found it had a beautiful golden silky appearance, 
and was so strong that he was able to wind it round 
a piece of cardboard. If this can be considered part 
of the web proper, then in all probability a light, 
silky material could be woven from it, and the 
Brazilian dress be not quite so extraordinary as at 
first sight it might appear. 


Tre Rorat Famiries or Evrore (8 §, i. 
147).—In reply to Sepastian’s query I may 
venture to say that the German genealogist who 
affirmed that “ every crowned head of Europe, bar 
Turkey,” was descended from one or other of the 
daughters * of Duke Ludwig Rudolf of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel (both of whom were living 143 years 
ago) was somewhat too hasty in his assertion. 

Of the thirty-nine present sovereigns of Europe 





* The touching story ‘ Too Strange not to be True, 


by the late Lady Georgiana Fullerton, is founded on the 


sad history of the Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, 
another daughter of Duke Ludwig Rudolf. She married. 
Alexis, Crown Prince of Russia, the son of Peter the 
Great, and wes mother of the Czar Peter II. None of 
her descendants is now living. 





—excluding Turkey—ten, viz., the Kings of Rou- 
mania and Servia, the Princes of Montenegro, 
Lippe, Schwarzburg (two), Reuss (two), Liechten- 
stein, and Monaco, do not descend, so far as I can 
make out, in any way from either of these prin- 
cesses; and nine others, viz., the Kings of Denmark 
and Sweden, the Grand Dukes of Baden, Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, Oldenburg, and Luxembourg, 
the Duke of Saxe Altenburg, the Prince of Wal- 
deck Pyrmont, and the Prince of Schaumbourg 
Lippe, are not descended themselves from either, 
although their children or grandchildren are, six 
of them having married descendants of the 
younger sister, and the eldest sons of the Grand 
Dukes of Mecklenburg Strelitz and Oldenburg, 
and of the Prince of Schaumbourg Lippe having 
done the same. 

Of the twenty remaining sovereigns who are 
descended from the daughters of Duke Ludwig 
Rudolf, fifteen (including eleven Protestants, 
three Roman Catholics, and the Czar of Russia) 
come from the younger sister, the Princess 
Antoinette Amelia, who married her kinsman, the 
Duke of Brunswick Bevern (her father’s successor 
as head of the house), and five from the elder 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth Christina, who 
married the Emperor Charles VJ. 

The Kings of Portugal and of the Belgians are 
descended from both of tke royal Brunswick 
sisters, and the German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
is descended, both paternally and maternally, from 
the Princess Antoinette Amelia. 

The Comte de Paris descends paternally from 
the Empress Elizabeth Christina, and maternally 
from the Princess Antoinette Amelia, and would 
add another to the Roman Catholic sovereigns 
descended from Duke Ludwig Rudolf if he were 
on the throne of France. 

H. Murray Layeg, Chester Herald. 


Tennysovy’s ‘Aytuer’s Fietp’ (7 §. xii. 328, 
509; 8» S. i, 218).—Here are two passages, each 
of which has received three explanations, It may 
be really interesting to lay them parallel. 

1. Shores that darken with the gathering wolf. 
Mr. Bockiey understands literally of wolves 
gathering to feast on the carcases of victims slain 
in the Terror; C. B. M., of the retribution which 
fell upon France in 1814; Mr. Warp, of the 
twilight darkening into the night of violence. 

2. The deathless ruler of thy dying house, 
Mr. Bucktey takes to be the Redeemer from 


levil; C. B. M., the author of evil; Mr. Broce 


30SWELL (very ingeniously), the immortal spirit 
separate from its house, the body. 

I wonder whether any one of the four inter- 
preters feels cock-sure as to the correctness of his 
interpretation. But truly it is a strange thing that 
a poet of our own day, much studied, and with 
whose modes of thought and expression his readers 
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may be supposed to be well in touch (safe, more-|be numbered,” the author would hardly be con- 
over, from the plea of a corrupt text), should in| sidered a wise man. Wycliffe has, ‘‘ Weiward 
fact be found so obscure as to produce this laugh- | men ben amendid ofhard; and the noumbre of 
able diversity of opinion. I seem to be carried | foolis is greet with outen ende.” Douay, 1610, 
back to ancient days, when we marched up sul- | ‘‘ The number of fooles is infinite.” These are 
lenly and without hope to attack some brick wall | from the Vulgate. Coverdale has, “ The croked 
in a Greek chorus, each “taking a shot,” one | can not he mayde straight, & the fautes ca’ not be 
wilder than the other, and the “gathering wolf” | no’bred.” Matthews’s, 1537, Taverner’s, 1539, 
might almost be seen in the attitude of the ex- | Cromwell's, 1539, all the same ; but the first edition 
pectant head-master. C. B. Mount. | of Cranmer’s, April, 1540, has,‘* The croked cannot 

ee ee sa | be made streyght, nor y* thinge that is voperfect, 

St. PAaRNeLt (7 S. xii. 467; 8” S. i. 10, | cannot be aenatel et thine y* are verfect.” 
170).—Pror. Skeat’s magistral deliverance (ante, | The Genevan version has, “‘ That which faileth 
p. 10) is instructive in more ways than one. The y 


tig al can not b bered.” 
ocean of knowledge is illimitable and unfathom- “The A acer = wag of the A.V.. 1611. has the 
pe ” ’ 


able. We all knowa little, some more, sowe less ; 
an Indian squaw could teach any tenderfoot or 
town-dweller many usefal things. I asked my 
way lately to a small village in Norfolk on a by- appears to have puzzled all the translators ; but 
way near Norwich ; a brawny carter told me to go|the Vulgate makes best sense. I wonder if 
on till I got to Mr. Blank’s farm. I interjected Carlyle had read it RR 

that I really had never beard of Mr. Blank’s farm, , ee 
and did not know where it was situated. This 
confession of ignorance tickled some urchins who Tae “ Jercsatem” Correr-Hovse (5" S. xii. 
stood by very much, and they guffiwed loudly. 429; 6 S. i. 62).—Another familiar and noted 

Our scientific explorers and thinkers take here | place in the City has passed away. Who founded 
and there infinitesimal fragments of the immeasur- | it, and how did it come by its name? For two 
able circle of science, and by many years of toil | and a half centuries a meetiog-place for merchants, 
the more eminent workers make some fragment of | shipowners, and master mariners has been held at 
afragment theirown. Kaowledge so gained is not | or near this site. The first building was destroyed 
“a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself | at the great Fire of London in 1666 ; the second 
upon.” on March 25, 1748, at a conflagration which 

Pror. Sxeat thought—I suppose, until I un- | consumed eighty-three houses in Cornhill. About 
deceived him—that every one knew that Pernel | fifteen years ago the building was reconstructed, 
was a medieval saint. Pror. Skear insists, very | and therefore there are no remains of architectural 
rightly, on the careful use of words and accuracy | antiquity. It is worthy of notice that in the year 
of expression. I presume by every one he means | 1845 John Tawell, the Quaker, was arrested here 
every educated person within certain limits. I | for the murder of Sarah Hart, at Slough, being the 
ventare to think that nine out of ten graduates of | first culprit apprehended by means of the electric 
Oxford and Cambridge do not know of the saint. | telegrapb. Will the Editor place on record in the 
Of those who do, how many conceive of St. | columns of ‘N. & Q.’ the fact that the old estab- 
Petronilla as a mediaeval saint? lishment was closed on March 14, 1892, and its 

“Any book of saints’ lives will explain the | successor, under its new name, “ Jerusalem Ship- 
matter”; but will any such book describe St. | ping Exchange,” was opened in Billiter Buildings 
Petronilla as medieval? As she is supposed to | on the following day’ 
have been the natural or spiritual daughter of the Everarp Home CoLemay. 
apostle Peter, I trow not. 71, Brecknock Road. 

It is not given toevery one to read ‘ Piers Plow- 
man.’ I am looking forward to doing so, in 
Pror. Skeat's edition, and I am confident his 
notes therein will be clear and well considered, 
and that the perusal will fill me with delight. 
Leaving philology, I am still anxious to locate 
shrines where St. Petronilla, under any variant of 
her name, has been honoured in England. 

James Hoorer. 





marginal reading ‘‘ Heb. defect.” It is well known 
that in many instances the margins give better 
renderings than the text of the A.V. This passage 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Fosts at Tae East Exp or Cavacnaes (3" 
S. i. 168).—The same arrangement may be seen 
in English churches and chapels of the Georgian 
period, but in ancient churches the font was, and 
usually is still, placed towards the west end of the 
nave, or south or north aisle, not far from the 
principal door. This wasa matter of convenience, 
for the first part of the service, that of making the 
infant a catechumen, was performed ad valvas 
ecclesia, and it began by the priest inquiring of 

Inscription on Picrcre’(8" S, i. 27, 132).— | the nurse the sex of the child. After certain 
If all the Book of Ecclesiastes consisted of such | ceremonies the infant was invited into the eburch 
empty platitudes as “ That which is wanting cannot | with the words “Ingredere in templaum Dei, ut 


Norwich. 
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habeas vitam «ternam et vivas in secula ecu- 
lorum—Amen,” after which the little catechumen 
was carried to the font for the actual baptism. A 
similar order bas continued in the Roman ritual. 
It is obvious that for this service the font should 
not be placed further from the door than is neces- 
sary. It has, moreover, beer felt in modern times 
that, as baptism is the door cf entrance into the 
Churcb, it is most properly administered near the 
door of the material fabric. The chancel is for | 
those of fuller age, who usually approach the altar 

for the first time at their confirmation. And 

since the revival of Church feeling in England, the 

font has usually, if not always, in new churches, 

been placed towards the west end and near the 

principal entrance. We have so many ancient 

churches that any other arrangement, in the | 
Church of England at least, would look wrong 
even to people who knew nothing about the 
rationale of the matter. In some ancient churches 
in Holland are very fine brazen fonts, now disused, 
but in their proper places; for baptism they now 
use a basin, either loose, or fixed on a stem near 
the pulpit, which is, I believe, the arrangement 
usually adopted by Protestants everywhere. , 

> A 


; 


Bp. Hatfielu’s Hal!, Durham. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Early History of Balliol College. By Frances de | 

Paravicini. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

It bas long been a matter of surprise to us that no good 
history of the House of Balliol has ever been written. 
The genealogists have done their part of the work. The 
skeleton is there, but that is all. The history of a col- 
lege and of a family are two very diverse things; but we 
should not be surprised that Mre. Paravicini’s excellent | 
work may inspire some one to give in detail the annals 
of the great race from which Balliol College derives its 

name. Jobn de Balliol, to whom we owe #0 much, was 
by no means a spotless character, He was fierce, turbu- | 
lent, and cruel; but we think, taking into account the | 
times in which be lived, be has had somewhat bard | 
measure dealt out to him. He had what has been 
wanting in many great nobles of later days, a respect 
for learning, though he possessed very little himeelf. The 
learned author has only given the carly history of the 
college. This she has done extremely well—eo well, 
indeed, that we have difficulty in forgiving her for not 
continuing her chronicle down to the present time. The 
translation of the earlier part of the Latin register is 
well done, and in some parts is entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

The last chapter in the volume contains an account of 
the eminent men who have been connected with Balliol, 
Fame is uncertain, and as transient as the morning 
miet. Few of the names which Mrs. Paravicini bas 
chronicled will recs!l any distinct picture tothe ordinary 
reader. Two, however, firm exceptions, ‘The first is 
Wycliff, the morning star of the Reformation, as he has 
been called; the latter is Robert Persone, or Parsone, 
who left Oxford to become a Jesuit, and was one of the 
most active supporters of the old religion during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


| 





Queen Elizabeth. By Edward Spencer Beesly. (Mac- 

millan & Co.) ' 
For a succinct life of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Beesly’s 
volume is ull that canbe desired. His views are shrewd 
and sensible, and he avoids alike the partisanship and 
the hatred which the subject is apt to beget. A 
striking picture is given of the depth to which England 
had fallen before she came to the throne, and the dip- 
lomacy by which she set off France against Spain comes 
in for merited commendation. Her superiority as re- 
gards statesmansbip to Burleigh is everywhere apparent, 
Elizabeth, it is said, never loved any man, high or low, 
having neither ‘a tender heart nor a sensual tempera- 
ment.” Leicester is exonerated from the murder of his 
wife, who is held to have committed suicide. The 
combat between Mary and Elizabeth is forcibly shown. 
Of Mary it is said, “ When she bated, which was often, 
rancour was apt to get the better of prudence. And so 
at the fatal turning-point of ber career, when mad hate 
and madder love possessed her soul, the went down 
before her great rival, never to rise again. Here was a 
woman, indeed. And if, for that reason, she lost her 
battle in life, for that reason, too, she still disputes it 
from the tomb.”’ This is finely said, Against the Scottish 
nobles some extremely bitter satire is levelled. We have 
marked several passages for extract and praise, did 
space permit. We will, however, content ourselves with 
recommending the volume to our readers. On page 
215 a mistake of twenty years is twice made, 1557 being 
twice printed for 1577, which is the date of the treaty 
of Bergerac. 


Games. Ancient and Modern, and How to Play Them. 
By Edward Falkener. (Longmans.) 

For the appearance of this volume the exhibition of a 

fragment of the dravght-board of Queen Halaseo, 

B.c. 1600, now in the British Museum, is primarily 

responsible. The subject of ancient games had jong been 


| a favourite with the author. Guided by his observations, 


Mr. Falkener found in this fragment half the complete 
board, and discovered that it agreed with Egyptian 
paintings, and “with what he believed to be the Greek 
and Roman games.”’ Thence proceeding, he establishes 
the identity of these ancient games with a game atill 
played by the Arabs and Fellaheen of the desert. To 
the pages in which he traces this connexion he adds 
deecriptions of various Oriental games, with illustrations 
from photographs of boards and pieces of such games in 


| his possession, Even further does he proceed, simpli- 


fying and rendering intelligible to modern comprehen- 
sion games which bave hitherto baffled ordinary 
application. Of this subject Mr. Falkener has a virtual 
monopoly, and we have no pretension to dispute his con- 
clusions. To Eastern scholars in general, and especially 
to students of Egyptian lore, his book has much interest 
and players at chess, draughts, and the like will find 
euggestions for varying their ordinary forms of emure- 
ment. The volume is handsome and attractive, the 
illustrations being well executed. 


Bygone Beauties: Ten Portraits of Ladies of Rank ana 
Fashion, From Paintings by Jobn Hoppner, R.A., 
engraved by Charles Wilkins. Annotated by Andrew 
W. Tuer. (Leadenhall Press.) 

WE have here, in an elegant little volume, portraits of 

Lady Charlotte Duncombe, Lady St. Asaph, Viscountess 

Andover, Lady Langham, and other beauties of the 

close of last century, delightfully reproduced from the 

engravings by Wilkins of Hoppner’s portraits. Hoppner's 
pictures have faded, and the engravings, the best of 
which are reproduced, give the highest idea of his merite. 

Ninety years bave elapsed since his select series of por- 
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traits were first published. It is now issued in a gem of 
a volume, with brightly written and very happy annota- 
tions upon the artists and upon the subjects of their 
work, 


Learned Men's English: The Grammarians. By G. 
Washington Moon. (Routledge & Co,) 

Mr. Moon's criticisms on Dean Alford have reached a 

twelfth edition. That Mr. Moon has the better of the 

late dean has been conceded. He should be a little less 

jubilant in aseault, however, for his own armour is not 

weapon proof. 


The Rights of Fishing, Shooting, and Suiling in the | 


Norfolk Broads, Considered by Walter Rye. (Jarrold 
& Sons.) 

Tus is not an antiquarian work, but it has been 
written by a distinguished antiquary, and is therefore 
worth the attention of many who neither wish to shoot, 
fish, nor sail within the limits of the county of Norfolk. 
Mr. Rye cannot put pen to paper without being interest- 
ing. Nearly every page of this pamphlet will be of 
service to those who wish to ascertain how property in 
land was held in former days and are ill content with 
the meagre and distorted information which the legal 
text-books still continue to furnish, 


L Artet UIdée for March 20 opens with an article by 
M. Octave Uzanne on ‘ Félicien Rops,’ the Belgian artist, 
accompanied by a series of designs in his early style. To 
those who know Rops only by what M. Uzanne calls “ la 
fausse étiquette d'une réputation” these illustrations 
will come as a surprise. A caricature of Winterhalter 
and the books of beauty is especially good, and one of 
J. Barbey dAurevilly is excellent. “Sar” Joséphin 
Péladan, as the mystic elects to call bimeelf, is coming 
to the front, and is discussed in more parts than one 
of the magazine. ‘ Invitation 4 la Physiologie de I’ Icono- 
phile’ is an attractive article most pleasantly illustrated. 
Some English books are reviewed by M. Gausseron. 


We have received a reprint of the first 

of a paper on the Church of All Sainte, East 
Budleigh, by Dr. T. N. Brushfield. It appeared 
originally in the Transactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Dr. Brushfield is a well-known Devon antiquary, 
from whom we naturally look for good work, In this 
case we are not disappointed. We do not call to mind 
having ever seen a better description of a country 
church. A noteworthy and excellent feature in Dr. 
Brushfield’s paper is the use that he has made of the 
various churchwardens’ accounts which have been pub- 
lished relating to many widely separated parts of the 
country. From these he has been enabled to illustrate 
the history of the church of East Budleigh in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


part 


Wira much regret we announce the death on the 
18th inst. of the Rev, William Edward Buckley, M.A., 
Rector of Middleton Cheney and Rural Dean of Brackley. 
He was a fellow and tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and at one time Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford and Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture at the East India College, Haileybury. He was an 
authority on English black-letter books, and a vice-pre- 
ident (in 1884) of the Roxburghe Club, for which he edited 
some publications. To‘ N. & Q.’ he was a constant and 
valuable contributor. More than one article with his 
prized signature is in type, and will shortly appear. 


Tus Rev. E, MarsHAtt, Sandford St, Martin, near | 
Steeple Aston, writes :— Having some impressions of 


the book-plate of Boteler, of Eastry, Kent, with a view 
of the church ; also of the plate of Burton, with thirty- 
two coats, I can let the first ten or twelve readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ who may wish for it have a copy of either or 
both, if an envelope with stamp is sent. The Boteler 
plate is of common size. The envelope for the other 
ought not to be less than 7 by 4} inches.” 


Mr. Ropert H. Frrar, of Bath, writes :—‘ Will 
any gentleman having any of the following works kindly 
correspond with me? ‘Man of Two Lives’; ‘ Poor 
Man's Best Friend,’ Mackay; ‘ Magnetic Magic ’ (Eng.), 
Cahognet.”’ 


WE are glad to see that Prof, Alfred Legrand, to whose 
educational works we have drawn attention, and whose 
anagram will scarcely have escaped readers of an 
inquisitive turn, has been the recipient of a medal for 
his services to education from the Société pour l’Etude 
des Questions d’ Enseignement Secondaire. 


Mr. Ettrot Stock announces a volume of legends of 
Chester, by Mr. G. H. Longrigg, under the title ‘ Ser- 
mons in Timber and Stone,’ to be illustrated with 
vignettes by the author. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

ASTERISK (“ Books”).—‘ La Pucelle d’Orléans,’ 1761, 
is not in high estimation among connoisseurs, the plates 
being indifferent. The ‘Contes et Nouvelles’ of La 
Fontaine of 1762 is, on the contrary, highly prized, and 
when in good condition and fine binding fetches a long 
price. It is known as the “Edition des Fermiers 
Généraux,”” ‘ L’Ordre des Francemasons trahi,’ &c., is 
attributed to l'Abbé Galer-Louis-Calabre Pérau. Con- 
cerning its value we know nothing. 

R. J. Hitt.—We know of no recent life of John of 
Beverley. Correspondents may be better informed, and 
will probably reply. 

E. K. Birra (“The Rhine, the Rhine, the glorious 
Rhine, how regally it flows”).—The source of this was 
asked 7 S, vi. 69, and received no reply. 

MACKINTOSH.—A communication from Messrs. C. 
Mackintosh & Co.,of Manchester, has been received and 
forwarded to Canyon V ENABLES. 

CorkIGENDA.—P, 228, col. 2, l. 12, for “‘ the second of 
the chapters so entitled "’ read the third, &e.: p. 235, 
col. 1, 1. 8 from bottom, for “ 16638" read 1568 ; |. 11 from 
bottom, for “1660” read 1560. 


NOTICE 

Editorial! Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








